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OREGON’S BISHOP 
CHANGES HEART 


Says He Has Been Converted by 
Seeing How Equal Suffrage 
Works 





The Bishop of Oregon, the Right 
Reverend Charles Scadding, says that 
he -has been converted to equal suf- 
frage by seeing how it works in prac- 
tice. The bishop lately returned to 
his former home in Buffalo to preach 
a series of sermons. In an interview 
in the Buffalo Express, he stated that 
the new commission form of govern- 
mert in Portland was giving the city 
a most efficient administration, and 
that “the vote of the women was large- 
ly responsible for bringing this 
about.” 


ING CHRISTIAN 
" APPROVES BILL 





Gives Sanction to Revised Con- 
stitution for Iceland Granting 
Votes to Women 





King Christian X of Denmark has 
given his sanction to the revised con- 
stitution of Iceland, which, among 
other notable reforms, grants Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women. 

Henceforth Iceland will be 
mitted to deal with all affairs concern- 
ing the island exclusively, without in- 
terference from the Danish authorities. 
But all legislative measures, before 
they become law, must be submitted 
to the Danish crown te determine 
whether they include matters com- 
mon to both Denmark and the island. 
Such matters of joint concern Iceland 
may decide only in conjunction “with 
the Danish Parliament. 


per- 





FINDS SUFFRAGE 
BOUND TO COME 


Mrs. Harriman Says the Cam- 
paign Must Now be Largely 
One of Education 








Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, the first 
woman member of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, and said to be the 
first woman ever appointed by a 
President of the United States as 
member of a Federal Commission, has 
come out for equal suffrage. Speak- 
ing of the great suffrage campaign in 
which the women of New York are 
now engaged, Mrs. Harriman said: 

“Suffrage for women is bound to 
come, ef course. It can’t help it. It 
is a matter of evolution, and I am glad 
that the question is to be put before 
the voters in 1915. The campaign 
must now be largely one of education 
—some of the women must be educat- 
ed to want the vote, and then the 
women must show the men what they 
can do and what they will do if the 
vote is given to them. If they make 
geod beforehand, it is certain that 
they will do even better afterward. 

“Any woman who works for good 
government, it seems to me, does val- 
uable suffrage work. The work the 
women have done in this last local 
campaign and in the presidential cam- 
paign must be a good argument in 
favor of what they are asking. 

“I can’t see how any one interested 
in the industrial classes can help see- 
ing how necessary the vote is for 
them. I was for several years on the 
fence in regard go this question, but 
in the various lines of work in which 
I have been engaged I have seen that 
the suffrage will be of the greatest 
advantage to wage-earning women. 
My friends in the settlements tell me 
that they can go so far without a 
vote, and then they come against a 
stone wall—they can go so far and no 
further. The question of women and 
children in industry cannot be di- 
voreced from the suffrage question.” 

Mrs. Harriman has taken @ house in 





WILSON HEARTENS 
JERSEY WOMEN 


President Tells Delegation He is 
Considering Committee on Suf- 
frage in House 








A large delegation of influential 
New Jersey women visited the execu- 
tive offices at the White House on Nov. 
17, and, although they had no previous 
appointment, they were courteously 
received by President Wilson. 

“We came to ask you to make suf- 
frage a national question,” said Mrs. 
E. F. Feickert, President of the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, 
“and we would like you to include in 
your annual message support for the 
constitutional amendment now pend- 
ing to grant to women the right to 
vote. We would like it also if you 
would use your influence to have the 
Committee on Rules in the House ap- 
point a woman suffrage committee to 
consider the amendment, and we 
would like to see an early vote en it.” 

“T was just talking the other day,” 
returned the President, “with some 
gentlemen from the about . the 
appointment of a committee, and we 
have the matter under consideration.” 

“Oh, thank you,” replied Mrs. Feick- 
ert. 

Mrs. Abram Van Winkle, president 
of the Woman's Political Union of New 
Jersey, told the President that that or- 
ganization had enlisted a large number 
of the working women, and appealed 
to him to advance the cause. 

A California woman, who had been 
waiting to shake hands with the Pres- 
ideut, slipped into the line. “I voted 
for you, Mr. Wilson,” she said proudly. 


House 


The President shook hands with 
every woman. 
The swuffragists wore no regalia er 


colors when they were received by the 
President, but as they left the White 
House flags and pennants were broken 
out as they prepared to go to the Cap- 
itol. 

On their arrival in Washington on 
Saturday, the New Jersey women had 
been met by a committee of prominent 
Washington suffragists, who drove 
them through the city in decorated au- 
tomobiles. 

On Sunday they were welcomed at a 
big mass meeting in the Columbia The- 


atre. Miss Burns presided, and there 
were addresses by Mrs. Inez Milhol- 
land Boissevain, Mrs. Rheta Childe 


Dorr, Mrs. Feickert, Mrs. Van Winkle, 
Miss Melinda Scott, and several other 
New Jersey women. Notices of the 
meeting had been chalked on the pave- 
ments the night before. 


BISHOP FAVORS 
VESTRY, WOMEN 


Episcopal Divine Says Woman’s 
Auxiliary Accomplished More 
Than Men in Convention 











Whitehead of the 
Episcopal Church argued 
vestries, in his recent 
the Equal Franchise 
Association at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“At the time of the Episcopal con- 
vention in New York,” he said, “the 
Women's Auxiliary accomplished 
more than all the bishops and male 
laity combined. I will hail with en- 
thusiasm the day when women may 
serve in the vestries.” 


Bishop Cortland 
Protestant 
for women in 


address. before 





The suffrage edition of the Chicago 
Examiner cleared $15,000 for the Ili- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, 
which has thereby been enabled to 
move into new headquarters with 
complete new furnishings throughout. 
This was one of the interesting facts 








Both woman and bread have gone 





Kneading Politics 





Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


into politics. Miss Hannah L. Wess- 


ling, chief bread baker and fiour tester in the Department of Agriculture, 
is shown at work in her Washington laboratory, 








TEACHERS CHOOSE 
WOMAN PRESIDENT 


Nebraska Association Takes First 
Step toward Equal Rights by 
Electing Miss McHugh 


Omaha suffragists scored a triumph 
in the election of Miss Kate McHugh, 
principal of the Omaha High School, 
as President of the State Teachers’ 
Asseciation, an organization of over 
6,000 members. The “machine,” con- 
sisting of the president of the Omaha 
Board of Education, the superinten- 
dent and others, was strongly opposed 
to Miss McHugh. Before this no wo- 
man has been president of the asso- 
ciation, and only once or twice have 
the women had any representation on 
the board, although nearly the whole 
membership consists of women. 

When the announcement was made 
that other candidates were favored 
for the presidency, a suffragist lobby 
was formed at the Rome Hotel, the 
headquarters of the State teachers. 
A dozen women handed out badges 
with Miss McHugh’s name on them, 
and asked the members to vote for 


her. They also explained the nature 
of the fight that was being put 
up against her. 

Day and night the _ suffragists 


clung to their post. They braved the 
frowns of the “machine,” and paid no 





reported by the president, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, at the recent State Con-' 
vention in Peoria. 





Washington at 1716 New Hampshire 
avenue, and will soon begin an inves- 
tigation of the trades in which women 
and children are employed. 


attention to the opposition of their 
enemies. When the votes were 
counted, it was found that Miss Mc- 
Hugh had polled more than all the 
other candidates put together. She 
had a total of 1,882, while her nearest 
competitor, the “machine” candidate, 


had but 752, 
\ 





PUMPKINS POSE 
AS FREE STATES 





Harvest of Victories Celebrated 
by Woman Suffrage Party in 
Thanksgiving Festival. 


Eleven huge prize pumpkins adorned 
the stage at the great 
festival held by the Woman 
Party in New York City on 


harvest home 
Suffrage 
Nov. 19. 


The pumpkins represented the ten 
suffrage States and Alaska. Cornu- 
copias full of Kansas apples, Califor- 


nia grapes and oranges, Oregon 
pears and other fruits of suffrage 
States symbolized the good things 


produced where women vote. 
There was a fine program. 
Sherman of 


Senators 


Illinois, Bristow of Kan- 


sas, Chamberlain of Oregon, and 
Ashurst of Arizona, spoke on the suf- 
frage victories in their respective 


States, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt on 
the international victories, and Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw on “Our Hopes.” 





In 1910 there were 425 members 
enrolled in the New Jersey State Suf- 
frage Association. In 1912 the num- 
ber had increased to 2,700, and today 
there are 7,000. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone has just 
been re-elected to the municipal coun- 
cil of Liverpool, England, by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote. Even the men 
least in sympathy with her political 
party scouted the idea of opposing 
her, because “she had done such splen- 
did work.” America has women as 
capable and devoted as Miss Rathbone, 
but, except in our ten suffrage States, 
they are debarred from serving the 
public In this way. 





FINDS NO CRIME 
IN MOTHERHOOD 


Justice Seabury Decides Famous 
Teacher Case in Favor of Mrs. 
Peixotto 








Motherhood is not a crime for a 
teacher in New York, and cannot be 
penalized by the New York City Board 
of Education. This is the gist of a de- 
cision which Justice Seabury handed 
down last week in granting the peti- 
tion of Mrs. Bridget C. Peixotto for a 
writ of mandamus directing the Board 
of Education to reinstate her as a 
teaeher in Public School 14, in The 
Bronx. 

Justice Seabury discussed at length 
in his decision every argument ad- 
vanced by the Board of Education in 
defence of its action in dismissing 
Mrs. Peixotto. He said it was settled 
that the board is without authority to 
remove a woman principal or teacher 
because of her marriage, and, that be- 
ing so, it seemed self-evident that the 
board cannot dismiss a principal] or 
teacher because she has given birth 
to a child. 

“If she cannot be removed because 
of her marriage,” said Sea- 
bury, “she cannot be removed because 
of an act which is a natural incident 
of her marriage.” 


Justice 


“Repugnant to Morals” 

The court further declared: “The 
policy ef our law favors marriage and 
the birth of children, and I know of 
no provision of our statute law or any 
principle of the common law which 
justifies the inference that public pol- 
icy, which 


concededly sanctions the 


| employment of married women teach- 


ers, treats as grounds of expulsion the 


act of a married woman in giving 
birth to a child.” 
The justice said that the theory 


that illness resulting in absence, if 
caused by maternity, becomes neglect 
of duty, “is repugnant to law and 


good morals.’ 
Not Neglect of Duty 

“There is nothing in the language of 
the charter,” said Justice Seabury, 
“which would justify the assumption 
that by the use of the words ‘neglect 
of duty’ the Legislature intended to 
include the case of a married teacher 
whose absence was caused in order to 
give birth to a child. To impute such 
an intention to the Legislature would 
be a gratuitous and arbitrary attempt 
on the part of the court to legislate 
ind to read into the law a provision 
which there is no reason to believe 
the Legislature would have inserted.” 
The court also dismissed the con- 
tention of the Board of Education 
that the Supreme Court was without 
jurisdiction that the matter 
should be submitted to the State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


and 


A Sweeping Victory 
Mrs. Peixotto’s attorney is reported 
as saying: 
“The 
that 


outcome of the case proves 
our schools have 
the same right “as any other public 
employees to appeal to the courts for 
justice. The decision takes all school 
decisions that seem to be unfair en- 
tirely out of the circle of school 
authorities. The decision is a sweep- 
ing one, and is not confined to the 
simple question of whether a school 
teacher right to become a 
mother, but it embraces all disputes 
that might arise between the teachers 
and the Board of Education.” 


employees in 


has a 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado says only two classes of wo- 
men habitually refrain from voting— 
the women of the red-light district and 
the foreign women who have not yet 
become Americanized. 





Thirty thousand new settlers have 
flocked into Oregon during the past 
year. Egual suffrage does not seem to 
frighten people away. 
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THE WOMA 


By Virginia Cleaver Bacon 














“The great powers will force armed 
intervention.”—Press Dispatch. 





Sibilant whispers of war in the land! 
And then on every hand, 

Ye hear the croon 

Of the women’s world-old rune 

Set to their frightened pulses’ tune: 


Maidens, young and fair, 

Shy-eyed, yet bold to dare 

At love’s behest; 

In each virgin breast 

Hark, the cry! “If he go to die, 
When shall the day of mating be, 
The bride-time God hath set for me? 
'Tis God’s own plan must wait 

While ye wreak your hate!” 


Wives who know the pride 

Of children and hearthside, 

And love with service blent,— 

From the dread intent 

Of the flag and drum, see 
cringe, and cry: 

“Not his, the father’s, not his to die! 

Let be, let be with your greed of 
purse, 

Ye wreck our homes with your war’s 
wild curse!” 


them 


Mothers, palsied and old, 

Whose withered breasts are cold, 

Shake with a storm of sighs, 

Drop slow tears from rheumy eyes 

And moan: 

“Would ye leave me alone? 

Would ye tear my sons from me 

To go down to your butchery? 

Not beasts are we whose young ye 
lead to the pen; 

We are the mothers of men! 

Have done, have done, 


aL 


1 would keep my son! 


So, if ye harken, when through the 
land 
Speed whispers of war, on every hand 
Ye will hear the women croon 
Their wailing world-old rune. 
'Twere well, O masters, to listen and 
understand! 


NEWS NOTES 


The Redlight districts of Chico, Red 
Bluff and Oroville, Cal., have been 
closed by order of the authorities. 








Charlotte Perkins Gilman will pre- 
side at the meeting which Mrs. O. H. 
Pr. Belmont is arranging for Mrs. 
Pankhurst in New York City on Novy. 
24. Prominent clergymen and physi- 


cians are also to be present. The sub- 
ject will be the social evil and the 
white slave traffic. 

“Whenever [ want anything done 
in civic matters I call on the women,” 
declared Mayor Smart of Fivanston in 
an address to the Illinois State Fed 
eration of Women's Clubs last week 
“They-do better work than the men, 
they have more time, and they take 
more time to attend to civic matters 


than men do.” 

Mrs. Fanny H. Rastall and her 
daughter, Mrs. E. D, Wyman, are will- 
ing to speak for equal suffrage, and 
both speak well. Their terms are the 
same—$5 and expenses to suffrage so- 
cieties; $10 and expenses to women’s 
clubs. Both may be addressed at 
Manchester Center, Vt. The new Pres- 
ident of the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association means to do her best to 
increase still further the great growth 
of interest in the question shown dur- 
ing the pest year in the Green Moun- 
tain State. 





A woman bailiff has lately been ap- 
pointed in Chicago. The history of 
the appointment is of interest. In the 
rest room of the Court of Domestic 
Relations, opened through the efforts 
of the women interested in the courts, 
a trained nurse was installed whose 
duty it was to see if the women and 
children who came there were in need 
of medical care. This nurse proved 
to be so valuable that she has been 
tuken over by the city and has been 
made a bailiff of the Municipal Court. 
There is no other woman bailiff in 
Chicago. 





The causes of England’s declining 
birth-rate are to be investigated by a 
commission of inquiry appointed by 
the National Council of Public 
Morals. The commission includes 
three women, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Dr. Mary Scharlieb and Lady 
Aberconway. The organ of the non- 
militant suffragists, The Common 
Cause, says: “We are glad women as 
well as men are on the commission. 
We can trust them to point out that 
the birth rate is falling in nearly all 
countries—but rising in New Zea- 
land!” 


In the majority of colleges for 
women the college girl is as sublime- 
ly indifferent to the arduous turning 
of academie wheels, not infrequently 
by means of great sacrifices of which 
she will never know, as if the wheels 
did not grind just for her sake. She 
is, however, aware that the marvelous 
foundation exists for her, and often, 
I fear, she accepts it as she has al- 
ways accepted the love and country 
of her parents; that is, as a matter of 
course. She merely holds out her 
hand—alas, sometimes so blase in 
the oft-repeated act of acceptance has 
she become that her hand even has 
to be propped up until the bauble of 
wisdom can be placed in it. 

Of the God-fashioned girl, of the 
same age, bearing the calamitous bur- 
dens of commerce in a _ stressful 
world not the college world, standing 
day in and day out, working till health 
and every joyous prospect of life is 
altogether vanished, this college girl 
knows little or nothing. It is not 
that she does not wish to know of 
the drudgery and sacrifice involved in 
the working of the college “machine,” 
or that she does not care to know 
anything about “the other girl,” it is 
simply the extraordinary blindness of 
inexperience. 

The average college girl is never 
lacking in generosity, or in the will to 
do whatever she can to make the 
world better. But not much in her 
home life, scarcely more fn her col- 
lege routine, makes her thiuk there is 
any necessity for looking cut upon the 
lives of others. She does not see the 
importance of it all; she is too busy 
with her own “new-born blisses;” she 
is shaping her individual “dream of 
life,’ and her dream has but little to 
do with the hard-fighting, fatigue- 
dulled experience that the battle of 
life really is. 

The pulse of the world’s heart to- 
day beats over and over the word 
“Suffrage.” Yet it is possible to take 
to this college child, who is the darl- 
ing of good fortune, some message 
about suffrage, some copies of the 
Woman's Journal, it may be, and she, 
busy with her own “dialogues of busi- 
ness, love or strife,” will just shake 
her head at you and go back to the 
work of her own hand—perhaps the 
work is fudge. Or maybe she will 
throw you, as you stand on a windy 
college corner selling the Journal, a 
distinctly anti glance. Or, if the worst 
comes to the worst for you, she may 
even walk around you four times, as 
happened to me when a young lady 
of some eighteen years of age, bear- 
ing a name celebrated throughout 
Great Britain as the maker of a 
famous pill, did walk around me. 
It was with difficulty that I re- 
frained from explaining to her details 
of the English pill situation, and that 
all my Welsh guide books, except one 
of my own making, asserted that no 
summer vacation could be ‘complete 
without those particular pills, but 
that I had always been entirely con- 
tent to do without. Yet I bore with 
her, thinking that, having planted the 
idea of the Woman’s Journal in her 
mind, she would, at the third sale 
anyway, buy a copy and be converted 
to a greater remedy for human ills 
than any ever offered to a sick world. 
However, the sore pressure of the 
truth obliges me to confess that she 
never bought a Journal. 

There is nothing more conservative 
in the world than the college young- 
ster of a certain type—and every col- 
lege is more abundantly supplied with 
this type than it need be. One day 
one child stopped long enough to say 
severely, “I have neither the time nor 
the money to be interested in suf- 
frage.” Then she passed on, leaving 
me gasping. One young woman 
looked at me in the kindest way in 
the world, and said that she bought 
one because I asked her to do go. 


— a 
Jane Addams has resigned her office 
as first vice-president of the Illinois 
E. S. A., owing to ill health and pres- 
sure of other duties. Mrs. G. A. Soden 
was chosen by the State Board of Di- 
rectors to fill the vacancy. 





The William Smith Suffrage Club 
was recently formed at Geneva, N. Y., 
over twenty girls becoming charter 
members. 











By Jeannette Marks 


Thimk of buying interest in suffrage 
as a favor to somebody else! Those 
who sell the Woman’s Journal in a 
woman's college community must ex- 
pect to stand for many a moment be- 
tween long converging lines of stu- 
dents, not one of whom, as they troop 
past, will dare step out, and, mak- 
ing herself conspicuous thereby, buy 
a Journal, 





Many of the students are really too 
funny—and discouraging. They don’t 
know what is going on in the world, 
and though they would not be so rude 
as to say that they do not care, yet 
that is precisely the situation. They 
de not read the newspapers; they do 
not discuss the topics of the day; they 
do not have any interest that is 
sparked by a vital concern in the 
struggle of life or in any attempt to 
be fit to survive. They have their 
Suffrage Leagues, but these leagues 
merély educate them. The vital con- 
nection between a College League and 
a world that really needs them has 
not been made. Some of them 
dream of that world, some of them— 
girls head and shoulders above others 
—put out to interest something of all 
that is given them; but to the average 
girl the College Suffrage League is 
just part of the delightful college 
orange which she is sucking in as 
conservative retirement as one of the 
Cranford ladies. 


They are likely to consider both the 
person who sells a Woman’s Journal, 
for example, and the Journal itself 
ridiculous. One girl stopped as I 
offered her a paper, and, eyeing me 
savagely, informed me _ that she 
“would rather be sought after than 
seek.” Truly and commendably femin- 
ine—sex-thought applied to the great- 
est of modern movements! These are 
the moments when the only phil- 
osophy that can help is the Shavian 
philosophy of George Bernard Shaw’s 
fireplace: “They say. What do they 
say? Let them say!” Other young 
women turned their backs squarely 
upon me when I murmured “Journal!” 
A college anti refused either to buy or 
te receive as a gift a copy, and this 
one a woman well along towards her 
forties. Such are some of the con- 
servative results of a riotous, an- 
archical higher education for women, 
that higher education at which an 
occasional Quixote 
like Mr. Bok or the otherwise gener- 
ous and catholic president of a theo- 
logical seminary is still tilting. Some- 
times one is tempted to think that 
these Don Quixotes have picked out 
a very good windmill for tilting—this 
girl windmill—and to hope that they 
will bring down at least the part of it 
that is doing no grinding. 


magazine Don 


But there are bright spots—many 
of them—in suffrage agitation in a 
woman's college. There are the 
friends who come to stand by your 
side, the quaint, pedantic little in- 
structor who tells you in Johnsonian 
English that you certainly have “im- 
molated” yourself, and then, while 
you are feebly producing in your own 
mind commonplace synonyms for this 
imposing word and the commonplace, 
everyday martyrdom behind it, she 
buys several copies, stays with you, 
and cemes and comes again; and 
there ig the president of the college 
—except Vassar’s, whom even Inez 
Milholland has not converted—who, 
having struggles of his or her own, 
has not only love for a great cause, 
but also sympathy, or at least toler- 
ance, for all who struggle, in what- 
soever way. 

Perhaps there lies a certain injus- 
tice in speaking of the “college 
woman” until this girl has gone out 
into the world and the world has made 
a woman of her. The average college 
student is at the best a girl still, and, 
the conditions of her home and col- 
lege life being what they are, it is 


THE COLLEGE GIRL AND SUFFRAGE. 


right that she should be so. Further- 
more, some of these girls are only 
children, and, alas! some are babies. 
One loves babies, however, and they 
must be educated, and one has to be 
patient, because in the end they are 
so infinitely worth while. Especially 
is their idealism worth while, crude, 
untested and sentimental as it often 
is, for, whatever may be said against 
it, it is genuine and it is pure, and in 
it lies many a gem priceless for a 
world to be. 

There are practical difficulties in 
breaking ground for suffrage’s sake 
in college communities. If the cellege 
staff is against suffrage, or against 
propaganda or public appeals to the 
students, then, in honor, the work 
must be done exclusively in the town, 
and not upon college ground or 
through college organizations. But, 
once the village is organized, inevit- 
ably certain parts of the town league 
will be in touch with the academic 
life, and will form an entering wedge 
which may be left to do its own good 
work. But, given a Suffrage League, 
dead or alive, in the college body, and 
the problem is simplified. It may take 
long-continued work on the part of a 
pulmotor to revive the League and get 
it into the habit of doing something 
besides allowing itself to be addressed 
and revised semi-annually at the ex- 
pense of the whole suffrage move- 
ment. But such a League will always 
prove a “line,” and, although the ac- 
tivity on the line may at moments 
slightly resemble a tug-of-war, should 
be used as sueh. A group of college 
girls in earnest about it all, and noth- 
ing on earth or under heaven can 
keep them from trying to help. 

In the first place, they think it 
naughty and horrid and most un- 
womanly for any one to be willing to 
sell anything—especially anything in 
a yellow bag—to anybody, and at that 
right on the street. But they recover 
from the first shock, and discover that 
here, there, and everywhere, other 
women are agitating the suffrage 
cause in all sorts of original ways. 

Where, foratime, itis necessary to 
stem up against the tide of their con- 
servative and critical feeling, in the 
end they accept the publicity of the 
work as a matter of course and push 
forward. At this point it is not pos 
sible to move forward fast enough 
for them, and the one-time agitator 
has to become a governor on their 
enthusiasm and boundless idealism. 
The wise organizer will leave all she 
can to the students and let their suf- 
frage work be as self-governing as 
their class organizations are. Once 
they have taken possession, with the 
idea planted in their minds of doing 
active work, it is safe to consider that 
the cause of suffrage is established in 
that particular college and neighbor- 
hood, and that the girls will tirelessly 
pursue every advantage they can 
bring to it. 

Whoever is willing to go into the 
more conservative college communi- 
ties and break ground for suffrage’s 
sake is breaking ground on which 
some day a temple will arise, and 
from which will be heard the sound 
of many voices comforting the world, 
and the music of- the imperishable 
idealism of youth. The majority of 
college girls simply do not see, they 
do not hear, they do not know. Make 
them see, make them hear, let them 
know, and, with the age-old passion 
of motherhood, intelligent and fear- 
less, they will hesitate at no sacrifice 
in order that they, too, may serve the 
eause of freedom. The motto of one 
well-known woman's college, ‘‘Not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
might well stand as a motto for the 
womanhood of the world, and the saf- 
frage call to which every woman will 
respond even as she sees and hears 
and knows, and with all her heart and 
mind and soul. 





The fifteen dollars in gold offered 
by Mrs. Felix McWhirter, Franchise 
Superintendent of the Indiana W. C. 
T. U., for the best suffrage essay writ- 
ten by a high school or academy stu- 
dent, was awarded to Mr. William 
Burgess of Taylor University, who is 
from the Barbadoes Islands. The sec- 
ond prize, ten dollars in gold, was won 
by Miss Ioa Zonker of Waterloo High 
School. 





Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson wili 
receive a shower of congratulatory 
telegrams from the suffragists upon 
her marriage. The greeting sent~in 
behalf of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association by its president, 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, will read: 
“Congratulations upon a marriage 
based upon loving companionship, 
human equality and social service.” 





:|quire the title of Professor. 






COLUMBUS HEARS 
HREI EADERS 


Jane Addams, Mrs. Pankhurst 
and Rose Livingston Speak on 
Social Evil 


LBE 








Three women, all speaking against 
the social evil, but each employing 
different methods, were heard in Co- 
lumbus, O., within two weeks, and 
the opportunity was a fine one for 
considering the question -from dif- 
ferent angles. Jane Addams told of 
the work done in Illinois since women 
had been given municipal suffrage. 
Women, said Miss Addams, are now 
holding the office of Judge in mu- 
nicipal courts. They are not given 
this title, however; though doing the 
same work as the men, they are 
called merely “assistants to the 
judge.” Miss Addams described the 
difficnities of getting bills passed per- 
taining to women and children. Meas- 
ures framed by women, involving re- 
forms hitherto supported from funds 
donated by women, on passing into 
the hands of men indifferent to their 
success, were voted down or perished 
from want of State support. Miss 
Addams believes that full suffrage 
will be a blow to the social evil. Mrs. 
Pankhurst addressed a large audience 
in Memorial Hall. Mer speech was 
logical and impressive, and she was 
frequently interrupted by enthusiastic 
applause. Mrs. Pankhurst believes 
the wiping out of the social evil to 
be the work of women. The third 
speaker was Rose Livingston, the 
little “Good Angel of Chinatown,” 
who for two weeks addressed enthusi- 
astic audiences in Columbus churches, 
Miss Livingston, who had been stolen 
at the age of eleven from an Ohio 
town, was rescued from Chinatown 
after ten years of white slavery, and 
has devoted her life since then to 
rescuing white slave children. She 
tells a terrible story of a girl’s life 
in such places. She believes that the 
social evil is not a necessity, but that 
it can never be stopped without the 
co-operation of women armed with 
the ballot. In the present state of 
affairs little can be done, even by 
good men in office, because of the 
graft derived from this source by 
politisians. “Police protection,” she 
declared, “is a misnomer in these dis- 
tricts. The very cadets who procure 
the girls from all parts of the coun 
try are on friendly terms with these 
supposed guardians of the law, and 
pay them a regular stipend fer non- 
interference.” 


GROWING BETTER 


Things are bad enough, heaven 
knows. Yet they are growing better. 
The world is on the advance, and if 
you do not move up you may be run 
over. 

It shocks us now to read of white 
slavery. Yet Napoleon openly estab- 
lished white slavery, in order to pro- 
vide prostitutes for his soldiers. 

We are pained now on reading ef a 
mother abandoning her babe. Yet 
ancient Rome legally provided places 
where the mother might expose her 
infant to wild beasts, according to 
law. If anyone rescued such a child, 
it became his legal slave. 

We are now opposed to the “third 
degree.” Yet three centuries ago our 
forefathers tortured witnesses by 
rack and thumbscrew in open court 
to make them testify, and when the 
custom was abandoned during the 
Freneh revolution, the reactionaries 
asked: “How are you going to convict 
criminals if you do not torture wit- 
nesses?”’ 


Yes, we are advancing. The bark 
ings of the reactionaries will be as 
helpless to prevent further advances 
as they were to hold the world to the 
barbarisms of the past.—The Appeal 
to Reason. 





Fraulein Rachel Hirsch is the first 
womam physician in Germany to ac- 
For the 
past five years she has been the chief 
assistant of Prof. Kraus, and has con- 
ducted a polyclinic for both men and 
women patients of the university 
medical clinic of the Berlin Charity 
Hospital. Dr. Hirsch has not only 
been active in hospital service, but 
has also done superior research work 
in the fever and bacteriological fields 
and in connection with diabetes and 
kindred troubles. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
PLANS WORK FOR VOTE 





Suffrage Delegates at New Orleans Ask States Whether 
They will Enfranchise Women or Whether 
Nation Must Do It for Them 





Blazing the way for a systematic; 


suffrage campaign throughout the 
South, the first “Southern States 
Woman Suffrage Conference” was 
held in New Orleans, Nov. 10 to 12, 
with representatives present from 
practically all the Southern States. 
The conference, which will be held an- 
nually, marks a distinct departure in 
the efforts to obtain votes for women 
in the South. Woman = suffrage 
through State enactment, rather than 
through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was its 
keynote, and the words attributed to 
Thomas Jefferson, “A government is 
not complete that withholds from its 
most enlightened women what it free- 
ly gives to its most benighted men,” 
was its slogan. 

The Southern suffragists showed 
themselves determined to put the 
question squarely before each State 
whether that State should enfranchise 
its women by its own action, or 
whether it should allow an inevitable 
national amendment to do the same 
thing. In the latter case, they said, 
the color question would come up; in 
the former it need not. Resolutions 
were passed providing for an insistent 
appeal to the State executive commit- 
tees of the political parties, and the 
launching of a Men’s League to fur- 
ther the cause in every Southern 
State. 

“The majority of the women attend 


ing the meeting are wives and 
mothers,” says the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. “They bear names 


respected in the various communities 
they represent. They’re not sending 
up many ‘fireworks,’ but in their quiet, 
dignified way they mean business. 
The women are calmly taking it fer 
granted that suffrage is to come; 
they are merely considering ways and 
means of hastening its coming.” 

The conference opened after a 
morning session of the first Louisiana 
State Suffrage Convention. Miss Kate 
M. Gordon, president of Louisiana, 
presided. 

“It requires no especial insight,” 
said Miss Gordon, “to see that the 
fight for equal suffrage is won, 
though there are still a few  skir- 
mishes to come. It is time for the 
South to recognize this fact.” 

“Woman Suffrage No Longer a 
Theory to be Debated, but a Condition 
to be Met,” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Mrs. John B. Parker. “The 
sex line, so far as rights, recognition 
and reward are concerned, must be 
entirely wiped out,” she said. 

Miss Belle Van Horn spoke on “The 
Inevitableness of Votes for Women.” 
“Thinking mén everywhere,” she said, 
“recognize woman's cause.” 

During the afternoon representa- 
tives of other States were invited to 
the platform and introduced to the 
audience. 

“In the District of Columbia we 
women are no worse off than the 
men,” said Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, of 
Washington, the first speaker. 

Mrs. Chapelle Cory, of Birmingham, 
Ala., paid tribute to Miss Jean Gorden 
of New Orleans, who launched the 
suffrage movement in Alabama. 

Mrs. George E. Cunningham of 
Little Rock presented greetings from 
the Governor of Arkansas. 

Mrs. John G. Wilson of Stevenson, 
Md., predicted that the next Maryland 
Legislature will enact a woman suf- 
frage law. 

“In Maryland we have an auxiliary 
Men's League of 1700 members,” said 
Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck of Baltt- 
more. 

Mrs. Eugene Reilley of Charlotte, N. 
C., said that three suffrage leagues 
have been organized recently in North 
Carolina. 

Among others introduced were Mrs. 
Cecil Cantrill of Lexington, Ky.; Miss 
Jennie E. Lauderdale of Dyersburg, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville 
Of Greenville, Miss., and Mrs. Florence 
Cooley of Jacksonville, Fla. Each 
speaker told of the progress toward 


chisement was made by Mrs. Soemer- 
ville in an address Monday evening. 

“Woman cannot justly be expected 
to conserve the human race,” she said, 
“when she must send the children to 


conditions over which men have sole 
control.” 

Mrs. Cantrill said that the women 
of Kentucky are seeking the adoption 


figures of a man and a woman with 
the inscription, “In Unity invincible.” 

Commissioner Ricks, as _ acting 
mayor, extended welcome on behalf of 
New Orleans. 

On Tuesday, after some discussion, 
the name “Southern States Woman 
Suffrage Conference” was tentatively 
decided upon, with the understanding 
that the words “States’ rights” might 
be inserted later. Some feeling was 
expressed in favor of the national 
amendment plan. In the resolutions 
oi organization the purpose of the con- 
ference was stated to be the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the South 
primarily through State legislation, 
and to promote the cause of woman 
suffrage throughout the United States. 
Membership is divided into three 
classes—State, local and individual 
members. State organizations will be 
classed as State members; each of 
this class will pay $5 annual dues, and 
will be entitled to five votes in con- 
vention. Each local organization will 
pay $2 annual dues and will have one 
vote. Individuals will pay $1 annual 
dues, and each will have full priv- 
ileges, including a vote. 

Tuesday night Mrs. Helen Gardener 
gave a brilliant speech on “Which 
Way?” “The South is famed for its 
chivalry,” she said, “yet the men of 
ten Western States have passed them 
in this race for chivalry that is based 
upon justice.” 

Miss Belle Kearney said she had 
been surprised and amused to hear 
that woman suffrage in the South 
would endanger “white supremacy.” 
There are 611,000 more white women 
in the South than there are colored 
persons of both sexes. 

The conference on Wednesday de- 
cided to take steps to have its pur- 
pose explained at the National Con- 
vention in Washington, Nov. 29 to 
Dec, 5. 

The following officers were elected: 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans, 
La., president; Miss Laura Clay, Lex- 
ington, Ky., vice-president-at-large; 
Mrs. John B. Parker, New Orleans, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Emma 
Maddox Funck, Baltimore, Md., re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. George E. 
Cunningham, Litle Rock, Ark., treas- 
urer; Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville, 
ireenville, Miss., and Miss Jennie E. 
Lauderdale, Dyersburg, Tenn., audi- 
tors. Vice-presidents were elected 
from each Southern State as follows: 
North Carolina, Mrs. Eugene Reilley 
of Charlette; Alabama, Mrs. Chap- 
pelle Cory of Birmingham; Arkansas, 
Mrs. O. S$. Ellington of Little Rock; 
District of Columbia, Mrs. Helen H. 
Gardener of Washington; Mississippi, 
Miss Belle Kearney of Balfour; Flori- 
da, Mrs. Florence Cooley of Jackson- 
ville; Georgia, Mrs. Franees Gordon- 
Smith of Atlanta; Maryland, Mrs. 
Laura Lee Cromwell Poe of Balti- 
more; Kentucky, Mrs. Desha Breck- 
enridge of Lexington; South Carolina, 
Mrs. Mary Winthrop Gibbon of 
Charleston; Tennessee, Miss Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott of Sewanee; Texas, 
Miss Annette Finnegan of Houston; 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Adele C. Stephens of 
Oklahoma City; Louisiana, Miss Flor- 
ence Loeber of New Orleans; Virginia, 
Mrs. B. B. Valentine of Richmond. 
The following officers were elected 
by the Louisiana State Association: 
Miss Jean Gordon, New Orleans, presi- 
dent; Mrs. George Wesley Smith, 
Rayville, Mrs. J. C. Wooten, Monroe, 
Mrs. Louis Hackenjos, Alexandria, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. R. M. Carruth, 
New Roads, recording secretary; Miss 
Lois Janvier, New Orleans, corre- 
sponding secretary; Miss Olivia Mun- 
son, Napoleonville, treasurer; Mrs. 
W. W. Van Meter, New Orleans, and 





equal suffrage in her home State. . 
A clean-cut, logical plea for emfran- 


Miss Fannie Wolfson, Coushatta, audi- 
tors. 


whom she has given birth out into 


of a State flag bearing on one side 
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BUFFALO WOMEN HARVARD REMOVES 


DEFEAT ENEMY 


GAVE UP JINGOISM 
MANY YEARS AGO 


Mrs, Catt Found Other Countries 
Ahead of America in Giving 
Women Justice 








“Once I was a regular jingo,” said 
Mrs. Catt, in addressing the New Jer- 
sey State Suffrage Convention, “but 
that was before I had visited other 
countries and found that women had 
voted in Stockholm since 1862, saw 
women sitting in the municipal coun- 
cils at Christiana, Copenhagen, and 
Reykjavik, Iceland, and found that a 
woman had just been elected to the 
Diet in Bohemia. I had thought 
America had a monopoly on all that 
stands for progress, but I had a sad 
awakening. 

“In South Africa women vote at 
municipal elections, as they do in 
some parts of India. In Burma all 
women who are property owners have 
the right to vote in municipal affairs. 

“In China I saw nine Chinese wo- 
men sitting as regular members of 
the Provincial Assembly. 

“What is the matter with the United 
States? Why aren’t they as progres- 
sive in this respect as are other ‘coun- 
tries? 

“T can’t think of a single decent, 
respectable, logical reason why Ameri- 
can women should not vote.” 


FEMININE VOTE = 
GROWS IN OHIO 


Women Turn Out Well in Re- 
cent School Elections — Many 
Women Elected 








More women are reported to have 
voted at the last Ohio elections than 
at any other since they have had the 
school vote. There are also said to 
have been more women candidates 
than ever before. 
Miss Annie Laws was elected in 
Cincinnati, where upwards of 3000 
women voted. Miss Laws is a past 
president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and will make an able 
second to Miss Edith Campbell on 
the Cincinnati Board of Education. 
In Columbus, Mrs. Dora Sandoe 
Bachman, now President of the 
Board of Education, was re-elected. 
She polled 18,109 votes, the largest 
number polled by any candidate at 
the city election, and more than 
doubled her own vote of four years 
ago. Mrs. H. W. Kellogg was also 
elected, and, as President .W. O. 
Thompson of Ohio State University 
has just resigned from the Board of 
Education, Mrs. Kellogg will be ap- 
pointed immediately to take his place. 
A Columbus correspondent writes: 
“The newspapers have _ recognized 
that the suffrage association was a 
lively factor in the campaign, and 
many men say that the activity of 
women in this work makes them more 
willing to consider full suffrage.” 

In Cleveland, where there was no 
contest, fewer than 2000 women 
voted, but Prof. Emma H. Perkins 
was elected to the Board of Educa- 
tion, 

In Toledo more than 12,000 women 
voted, but their candidate, Mrs. Emma 
Rinehart, failed of election. 

At Shelby 800 women voted, and 
elected the ticket to which they were 
pledged. At Bucyrus, Miss Martha 
Messner was chosen to the Board of 
Education, the first woman ever 
elected in Crawford County. 


fontaine, 422 women voted, three 


frage victory. In Youngstown a large 
number of women voted, and Mrs. R. 


in that city. 
every precinct; in Girard, 
women voted. 

the country districts, 
eligible woman voted. 


In Warren, where Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton and Mrs. Carrie P. Harring- 


men voting. 


In Belle-|as her grandmother did.” 


times as many as ever before. . In/lotte is President of the new Equal 
Napoleon, Belle Scott Morrison was/Suffrage League of North Carolina, 
elected, as were the other two candi-|and Miss Susan Bynum is Secretary. 
dates for whom the women stood.|Letters and telegrams of sympathy 
More than 400 women voted, and the|were read from Chief Justice Clark 
result was considered a great suf-|}and other prominent citizens. 


S. Baker, an admirably qualified wo-|ings in Ohio with one at Toledo. Mrs. 
man, was elected to the Board, the| Elizabeth Schauss, President of the 
first time any woman has ever served| Toledo W. S. A., 


voted; in Ashtabula women voted in| platform. 


ton have served so long and so effi-| ards are adjudged such by a superior 
ciently, two women were elected in| court, and their names must be posted 
their places, Mrs. A. F. Harris and|in saloons, the keepers of which are 
Mrs. E. E. Nash, more than 1000 wo-| forbidden by law to sell them intoxi- 
cating liquors. 














Suffragists Help to Retire Assem- 
blyman Who Proved Persistent 
Foe to the Amendment 





The suffragists of Buffalo are again 
rejoicing over the defeat of one of 
their pronounced enemies. Three 
years ago they took an active part in 
the campaign to defeat Senator Geo. 
A. Davis, Republican, who, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee at 
Albany, had repeatedly smothered 
the suffrage amendment, 
cipal League report showing Senator 
Davis’s bad record at Albany and re- 
commending Senator Burd was mailed 
to 27,000 voters in Erie County. Be- 
sides, a lively campaign was carried 
on through the county towns. Sena- 
tor Davis's defeat was an almost un- 
hoped-for achievement in a strongly 
Republican district, and all parties 
openly acknowledged that it was 
largely due to the women’s efforts. ° 

This fall the Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters co-operated with the Muni- 
cipal League in mailing reports to 
5,000 Democratic voters in the Fourth 
Assembly District, showing the bad 
record at Albany of Edward D. Jack- 
son, who has been a persistent enemy 
to the much needed new city charter 
for Buffalo, and to the suffrage amend- 
ment. Although the Democrats 
swept most of the ticket, Jackson was 
defeated. 
Mrs. Melvin P. Porter, Chairman of 
the Campaign Committee, writes: 
“Suffragists in other cities may be 
assisted in removing their legislative 
enemies, who are also usually ene- 
mies of progressive measures, by 
joining with similar leagues, as the 
Buffalo women have twice so success- 
fully done.” 
Copies of the report and other 
suggestions will be gladly furnished 
by Mrs. Porter on application. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FORMS LEAGUE 


Sister State is Now Only One in 
South Not Having Suffrage Or- 
ganization 











The Equal Suffrage League of North 
Carolina was formed a few days ago 
at Charlotte. This leaves South Car- 
olina the only Southern State that is 
still without suffrage organization. 
The meeting was held in the Acad- 
emy of Music, and was largely at- 
tended. All the candidates for Mayor 
of Charlotte were present, and some 
of them occupied boxes. The chief 
address was by Mrs. B. B. Valentine, 
President of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Virginia. 

“Virginia appropriates $400,000 for 
the higher education of men, and not 
a dollar for the higher academic edu- 
cation of women,” said Mrs. Valen- 
tine. “A thousand Richmond mothers 
sought vainly for years for an appro- 
priation from the city council for play- 
grounds for children, and an empty 
treasury was pleaded as the reason 
why no appropriation could be made. 
Yet $29,000 was given for a great 
white way at the request of 300 
merchants who had _ votes. In 
Seattle $2,000,000 has been set aside 
for a system of playgrounds and 
parks. The woman who says, ‘I am 
satisfied to be as my grandmother 
was,’ does not stop to consider that 
she is not living in the same world 


Miss Anna Forbes Liddell of Char- 





Mrs. Pankhurst concluded her meet- 





In the State of Washington drunk- 


nati has 


BAN ON WOMEN 


Helen Todd Allowed to Speak in 
College Building and Is Vigor- 
ously Cheered 








The authorities of Harvard College 
have removed the ban on women 
speakers in college buildings. Some 
years ago Mrs. Florence Kelley 
was allowed to speak, but when the 
students wanted to hear Mrs. Pank- 
hurst during her last visit to this 
country, a rule was made that no 


The Muni-| women should be heard, and the Har- 


vard men had to hire a hall outside. 
Now this rule has been judiciously re- 
laxed, and Miss Helen Todd was per- 
mitted to speak at Emerson Hall 
Tuesday night. She was vigorously 
cheered. 

“I bring you the greeting of women 
who have obtained the ballot in the 
West,” she said. “They are now 
4,000,000 strong. Woman is a definite 
political power now, and equal suf- 
frage is sweeping on across the Mis- 
sissippi toward the East.” 


FILL WINDOW FOR 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


New Hampshire Suffragists Lay 
Siege to Patrons and Sisters at 
Manchester 











During the recent meeting of the 
National Grange held in Manchester, 
N. H., the New Hampshire Woman 
Suffrage Association secured a win- 
dow in a store on a prominent corner, 
where it operated the Voiceless 
Speech, showed its posters, Votes for 
Women banners, and the dolls repre- 
senting the suffrage countries, the lat- 
ter rented from the Massachusetts 
Association, 

Mr. Levin Chase of Concord, a prom- 
inent member of the New Hampshire 
Men’s League, gave a very effective 
address on equal suffrage on Friday 
afternoon, and later in the afternoon 
a visiting Granger, Mr. Ketchum of 
Michigan, again brought suffrage to 
the front in a most eloquent appeal 
for the cause. 

Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley of Bos- 
ton addressed different groups of wo- 
men, including the teachers, at house 
meetings, and gave very substantial 
help to the New Hampshire workers 
in various ways. 


IMMENSE GROWTH 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Two Hundred Delegates at Suf- 
frage Convention in Newark 
from Over Fifty Leagues 











The New Jersey W. S. A. held its 
23d annual meeting on Noy. 13 and 
14, in Newark. There was a large at- 
tendance. 

Mrs. E. F, Feickert was re-elected 
president without a dissenting vote. 
Mrs, F. H. Colvin and Miss Helen 
Lippincott were elected vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. C. P. Eaton, recording 
secretary; Mrs. C. P. Titus, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. C, L. Olm- 
stead, treasurer, and Mrs. Arthur 
Hunter, auditor. 

The reports showed an immense 
growth of membership and great ac- 
tivity. 

About 200 delegates were present, 
from 50 or more different leagues. 
The mornings were given to business. 
The first afternoon meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who is 
88 years old, and says she intends to 
live until New Jersey women get the 
vote. The Mayor of Newark gave the 
address of welcome on the first eve- 
ning. 

There were addresses by Mrs. Catt, 
Mrs. E, F. Feickert, Mrs. Clara S. 
Laddey, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Mrs. Mary K. Colvin, Mrs. Everett 


introduced her, and|Colby, Mrs. U. S. Decker, Miss Dillis 
In Conffeaut 900 women| local suffragists occupied seats on the 
Though the meeting oc-|Mary Ware Dennett, Miss Lucy Burns, 
where] curred in the midst of a snow storm,|) 
there was no contest, upwards of 150| which interferred with trolley service, 
500 persons attended. Mrs. Pank- 
Women were elected in many of|hurst’s meetings at Cleveland, Colum- 
and in some} bus, Dayton, and Cincinnati were all 
townships it is reported that every|remarkably successful in point of at- 
tendance and interest. 


Hastings, Miss Esther G. Ogden, Mrs 


Mrs. George P. Scott and others. 


There was a brilliant dinner, with 


Mrs. Catt as guest of honor. 


Miss Edith Weld Peck of Cincin- 
been appointed clerk to 
the Charter Commission of that city. 
Miss Peck qualified by means of a 
civil service examination, and was 
appointed by the city council. As 
she is a lawyer and has made a 
specialty of municipal and township 
law, she will be a valuable aid to the 
Commission, 
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CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING 


With each Thanksgiving Day, the list of enfranchised States 
and countries lengthens. Every year we have to give thanks for 
a wider and wider spread of woman suffrage territory. 

Eighty years ago, women could not vote anywhere, except 
to a very limited extent in Sweden and a few other places in 
the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suffrage to widows with chil- 
dren of school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. Municipal 
suffrage was granted to women in Finland in 1863, and in New 
South Wales in 1867. In 1869, England gave municipal suffrage 
to single women and widows, Victoria gave it to women both 
married and single, and Wyoming gave full suffrage to all wo- 
men. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal suffrage to women. 
School suffrage was granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, 
in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by New 
Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. In 1880, South Australia gave women 
municipal suffrage. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended to the women of 
Scotland, and Parliamentary suffrage to single women and wid- 
ows in the Isle of Man. In 1882, Iceland gave municipal suf- 
frage to single women and widows. Nebraska gave women 
school suffrage in 1883. Municipal suffrage was given by On- 
tario and Tasmania in 1884, and by New Zealand and New 
Brunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba, and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jersey. In the same year 
Montana gave tax-paying women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county suffrage, and British 
Columbia and the Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to single women and widows 
in the Province of Quebec. In 1890, school suffrage was granted 
in Oklahoma, and in 1891 in Illinois. 

In 1892, school suffrage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, school suffrage 
was granted in Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish and dis- 
trict suffrage in England to women both married and single. In 
1895, full State suffrage was granted in South Australia to wo- 
men both married and single. In 1896, full suffrage was granted 
in Utah and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were given the right to vote 
for all officers except members of Parliament; Minnesota gave 
women the right to vote for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; France gave women en- 
gaged in commerce the right to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of Commerce, and Louisiana gave tax-paying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to the tax-payers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suffrage, and West Australia 
granted full State suffrage to women, both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying women in all towns and 
villages of the State the right to vote on questions of local taxa- 
tion, and Norway gave them municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was granted to all the women of 
federated Australia and full State suffrage to the women of New 
South Wales. 

In 1903, Tasmania gave full State suffrage to women, and 
bond suffrage was granted to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave women full State suffrage. In 
1906, Finland gave them full national suffrage, and made them 
eligible to all offices, from members of Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave full Parliamentary suffrage to the 
200,000 women who already had municipal suffrage. Denmark 


gave women the right to vote for members of boards of public 


charities, and to serve on such boards, and England, with only, we can. Why is New Zealand called a land without a brothel? ally on the New York, New Hawen & Hartford, have cause to 
15 dissenting votes out of the 670 members of the House ot. 
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Commons, made women. eligible as mayors, aldermen and town 
and county councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying women the right to vote on 
questions of local taxation and the granting of franchises; Den- 
mark gave women who are taxpayers or the wives of taxpayers 
a vote for all officers except members of Parliament, and Vic- 
toria gave full State suffrage to all women, 

In 1909, Belgium gave women the right to vote for members 
of the Conseils des Prudhommes, and made them eligible; single. 
women and widows paying taxes were given a vote in the Prov- 
ince of Vorarlberg (Austrian Tyrol); Ginter Park, Va., gave 
tax-paying women, married or single, a vote upon all municipal 

questions; and Iceland widened municipal suffrage to include 
all tax-paying women, 

In 1910, Washington gave full suffrage to all women; New 
Mexico gave them school suffrage; Norway made municipal 
woman suffrage’ universal (three-fifths of the women had had it 
before); Bosnia gave the Parliamentary vote to women owning a 
certain amount of real estate; the Diet of the Crown Province of 
Krain (Austria) gave suffrage to the women of its capital city, 
Laibach; New York gave women in all the towns, villages and 
third-class cities a right to vote on bonding propositions; the 
Gaekwar of Baroda (India) gave the wemen of his dominions a 
vote in municipal elections; the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg gave 
women engaged in agriculture a vote for members of the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, and also made them eligible; and Vancouver 
gave municipal suffrage to married women. Single women and 
women and widows had it before. 

In 1911, California gave women full suffrage. Belize, the 
capital of Honduras, gave them municipal suffrage. 

In 1912, Kansas, Arizona and Oregon gave women full suf- 
frage, and Kentucky gave school suffrage to all women able to 
read and write. 

In 1913, Alaska gave women full suffrage; Illinois gave them 
the right to vote for presidential electors and for all officers not 
created by the State Constitution, also upon all questions sub- 
mitted to voters, Iceland gave women the Parliamentary 
vote, and Norway made Parliamentary suffrage for women uni- 
versal. 

In addition, in 1913 the Legislatures of twelve States in the 
Union gave majority votes of both houses in favor of submitting 
the question to the voters. In two of these, the legislative ma- 
jority, though large, fell short of the needed two-thirds; in one 
the measure was vetoed by the Governor; and in two the favor- 
able action of the Legislature was otherwise rendered ineffective. 
But even after making these deductions, the year 1913 remainsa 
record-breaker for suffrage. 

The foregoing list is not complete, for in many places wo- 
men have had the municipal vote for generations, and we do 
not know when it was given to them. They have it even in some 
parts of India, as Mrs. Catt discovered during her recent travels. 

Incomplete as this outline is, no one can read it with an open 
wind without seeing that equal suffrage is really and undoubt- 
edly coming. The movement is world wide, and the march is 
steadily forward, A. S. B. 


TACTFUL PRESIDENT WILSON 


President Wilson continues to show in the pleasantest way 
how different his attitude toward suffrage deputations is from 
that of Prime Minister Asquith. When the New Jersey women, 
called to see him the other day, he received them graciously, 
listened to all they had to say, promised to consider their re- 
quest, and, without committing himself, sent them all away feel- 
ing happy. 

Instead, suppose he had flatly refused to see them, then or 
at any future time. If they had shown unwillingness to go away 
without seeing him, suppose he and his cabinet had given Major 
Sylvester carte blanche to drive them away by forte, and the 
police, reinforced by the hooligans, had for hours beaten the 
women, twisted their arms, taken improper personal liberties 
with them, tossed them about like footballs, and knocked them 
down and kicked them. Suppose that the cabinet, when urged 
to order an investigation of these outrages, had flatly refused. 
In America, of course, it is unthinkable; but suppose it had hap- 
pened. Why, then there would have been militancy—but not by 
the women. As Miss Helen Todd says, we could have sat 
quietly at home with white gloves on while our fathers and 
brothers went out and smashed things. 

The harassed British statesmen who dare not stir out of the 
house without a body-guard should take a lesson from President 
Wilson. He furnishes them a shining example of “the better 
way.” A. S. B. 


NO WOMEN NOTARIES 


Massachusetts has voted down a constitutional amendment 
to make women eligible as notaries public. The Boston Tran- 
script (anti-suffrage) says: 

“It would not have been easy for any one voting against 
it to give a sound reason. It had nothing to do with the question 
of equal suffrage. It was proposed simply to expand the sphere 
of business convenience. Women in Massachusetts are admitted 
to the bar on equal terms with men, provided they can pass the 
same examinations, which they generally find little trouble in 
doing. They have been successful in the profession to the extent 
of their opportunities, and to deny them the privilege of exercis- 
ing a purely perfunctory act in connection with it, an act that 
would be very helpful to them and injurious or dangerous to no 
one else, is very short-sighted, to say the least. The vote in 
opposition to the amendment reflected neither intelligence nor 
fairness. A notary public is in a sense a public official, and no 
doubt the sensitiveness in many minds against woman suffrage 
promptly and without discrimination associated women in office 
with women in the polling booths. But those opposed to equal 
suffrage are by such means hastening the day when they cannot 
prevent it.” 

Only electors can be notaries; hence women are debarred. 
Yet Massachusetts anti-suffragists have just been publicly deny- 
ing that equal suffrage would open to women any positions now 
closed to them. If the amendment had passed, they would have 
said it proved how easy it was for women to get anything they 
need without a vote. A. 8. B. 























Is it possible to check vice altogether? That is not the ques- 


WOMEN IN PRISON 


Miss Madeline Zabriskie Doty, lawyer and member of the 
New York State Commission on Prison Reform, and Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Watson, formerly investigator for the State Factory Com- 
mission, have come out of the woman’s prison at Auburn, after 
spending four days there as convicts, Only the warden and the 
chief matron knew of their identity. They meant to stay a week, 
but found conditions so unbearable that they could not remain. 
They report bad air, bad food, and harsh, unsympathetic treat- 
ment. According to the press reports, they declared that the 
men have a paradise compared to the rigid rules applied to the 
women. Miss Doty said: 

“The women convicts are cut off from every form of self- 
expression. The human being is literally bottled up until one 
feels as if one would burst. 

“The prison system fills one’s heart with rage and hate. It 
should be changed, and there ought to be adequate prison appro- 
priations to carry out these changes. The State Prison for Wo- 
men should be meved into the country, and the present building 
given over to the men’s prison, to be used as a hospital. 

“There should be money enough so that the insane and de- 
fective can be cared for in separate wards; that those ill with 
tuberculosis and other diseases can have open air and proper 
food.” 

When women have a vote in choosing the law-makers who 
spend the tax money, they will be able to insist upon decent and 
humane treatment of prisoners. A. 8. B. 








A SORROWFUL PROCESSION 


There is a crying need of improvement, not in New Yerk 
alone. The California Outlook says: 

“Every one of the 48 States of this Union has one or more 
penitentiaries capable of holding on the average something like 
a thousand men; and through these institutions there marehes a 
steady procession of over 50,000 wretched beings, some of them 
entirely innocent, many of them sick and destined to die during 
incarceration, few of them helped by their punishment, and many 
of them driven deeper into wrong-doing—a miserable, pitiful, de- 
spairing sight, from which society hastens to turn away with a 
shudder and a sigh. 

“Straight down from the middle ages it comes, this mourn- 
ful procession, straight from the ignorance and bigotry and 
cruelty of the darkest days of human history. They were tor- 
tured then, and we still torture them; they were neglected and 
ignored by society; they were starved to death and allowed to 
contract diseases, they were over-worked, they were sold into 
slavery, they were cheated and defrauded by their keepers of 
what little was due them, they were driven lower and deeper into 
vice—and every one of these things we are doing today some- 
where in the Union, in some of the States. 

“At irregular intervals there are investigations, and hor- 
rors come to light. Here and there is a State, like our own, 
where an honest effort is made to put these institutions under 
scientific and humane methods; but almost everywhere it is a 
story of graft and of cheap politics. The prison will be perhaps 
the last public institution to escape from the curse of bad poli- 
tics. Of course it is bound to come—but when? In the meantime 
men are beaten to death, they are slowly smothered in airless 
cells, they are poisoned with foul food, they are wrecked physi- 
cally and destroyed morally; and because it all takes place behind 
high stone walls we hear it lightly and forget it quickly.” 

Not only in California, but in a number of the suffrage States 
less barbarous methods have been introduced. Women have for 
ages looked after the weak and helpless, and thus the humani- 
tarian side of their natures has been developed. Cruel treat- 
ment of prisoners will become far less frequent than it now is 
when the mothers of men have a vote. ; A. S. B. 





EDUCATE THE WOMEN 


“Why can we forget that in today’s raw immigrant is really 
hidden tomorrow’s citizen, enfranchised and powerful? For our 
own sake we should protect and educate newcomers,” saws Miss 
Lilliam D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement in New York 
City. 

At about the same time when this paragraph was published 
in New York, the following appeared in a Chicago paper: 

“The Woman’s City Club held its first normal class in citizen- 
ship for foreign women last evening in its rooms, 116 South 
Michigan avenue. Twenty women of all nationalities from al! 
parts of the city were instructed in naturalization and citizen- 
ship duty by Miss S. Grace Nicholes. When these women have 
finished the course in citizenship, they will teach the women of 
their own nationality how to exercise their new rights. Classes 
will be held every Monday evening.” 

One of the good effects of equal suffrage is that it gives an 
immediate stimulus to the education of women. Whether they 
are voters or not, women need to be educated in regard to pub- 
lic questions. They need it because they are half the human 
race, and also because they are the mothers of the other half. 
Yet it has always been looked upon as less important to educate 
girls than boys. Many persons are untroubled by the knowledge 
that there are thousands of ignorant mothers in their city; but 
permit thousands of potential voters to remain ignorant? Never! 
“For our own sakes we must educate them.” This is the un- 
spoken feeling of a vast number of citizens. Ore of the valuable 
by-products of equal suffrage is that it causes foreign wemen to 
be instructed in the duties of citizenship.. A.B. 3. 








WHERE WOMEN VOTE 


The annual statement of the New Zealand Minister of Rail- 
ways, just issued, makes a good showing of the railway business 
in that country. The net revenue, which was 4.04 per cent, on 
the capital invested, was larger than in 1912. Both passenger and 
freight traffic shew marked increases. One of the striking fea- 
tures of the report is the large amount devoted to precautions 
against accidents. 

The predictions that equal suffrage would ruin busines* 
have been proved wholly baseless; but it is natural that, where 
women vote, safety should be taken into consideration as well 





tion; the point is, can we check it to a tremendous degree? And ag profits. People who travel on American railreads, and espect 


—Harriet Burton Laidlaw. 


cast an eye of envy on New Zealand. 


A. 8. B, 
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: THE 
“AMERICAN MONEY” 


In a few days Mrs. Pankhurst will sail for England. She has 
raised so much money in America that some of our ardent suf- 
fragists feel unhappy about it. In most cases this is not because 
they are afraid the money will go to pay for militant actions, for 
all well-informed suffragists know that the great bulk of the work 
carried on by Mrs. Pankhurst’s society is peaceful. It is because 
they think this money should have been used for suffrage work 
here at home, where it is badly needed. Undoubtedly, some 
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MOTHER JONES ON SUFFRAGE 


“Mother Jones” is reported as saying that she knows very 
j Hittite about womar suffrage, but she thinks it of small import- 
ance; women should devote themselves to more momentous 
j things, such as the protection of children. If Mother Jones knew 
more about the suffrage movement, she would know that the 


ing motives. 
Mother Jones works with the I. W. W., and, like most per- 


money was given to Mrs. Pankhurst that would otherwise have sons who think the ballot can do little for men, she does not care 
been given for the work here; but the main part came from the/much about securing it for women. It is interesting to see that 


gate receipts, and was paid by people who went out of curiosity. 
They went to scoff, but remained to pray. Not only that, but 
many of them will become workers and contributors to the work 
in America henceforward. Even those who were not converted 


to suffrage came away with a wholly different feeling toward the 


English militants—not necessarily approving of their methods, 
but realizing something of their motive and spirit. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s visit has done the cause in this country 
both harm and good—in our opinion, much more good than harm. 
The harm has been mostly in the lively differences of opinion 
aroused among the suffragists as to whether they should have 
anything to do with her meetings or not. The good has been 
in the conversion of unbelievers, the warming up of the luke- 
warm, the added inspiration given even to those who were al- 
ready enthusiastic, and the enlightenment of many who had im- 
agined Mrs. Pankhurst to be an unsexed virago or a homicidal 
lunatic. A. S. B. 


THE SUFFRAGIST 


The newest star in the galaxy of equal rights journals is 
The Suffragjst, and it promises to be a bright one. The plan 
originally announced of making it a little bulletin at fifty cents 
a year, has grown, as suffrage plans are apt to do, and the new 
venture is a good-sized paper of eight pages, at a dollar a year. 
It is the organ of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
and its aim is “to aid in securing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States enfranchising the women of the whole 
country.” It says: 

“The Suffragist is not a propaganda newspaper. We take 
the stand that woman suffrage has progressed beyond the pro- 
paganda stage and has reached its political stage.”’ With vigor 
and ability, it sets forth the arguments for a federal amend- 
ment, and calls upon the administration and Congress to forward 
its passage. 

The front-page cartoon shows President Wilson sitting with 
blank paper before him and a woman (“Democracy”) ready to 
write from his dictation. The President is saying, “Now that 
the elections have passed off so satisfactorily, the tariff disposed 
of, the currency well on the way, it is time to consider what is 
the next great question to come before Congress.” To him and 
his secretary enters a woman holding out a petition bearing the 
words “Votes for Women.” : 

Rheta Childe Dorr is editor and Martha Tagg, payee 
manager. The paper is printed.in handsome shape and is full 
of interesting matter, including an account of the remarkable 
work done by the Congressional Union since January last. 
has a foreword by Alice Paul, an article by 








of Dr. Shaw and of Mrs. E. F. Feickert, President of the New)#nd magazine advertising. 
Jersey W. S. A.; a program of the coming Suffrage School to be country are asking for The Woman's Journal's advertising rate 


held at the national capital, etc. It promises to do a valuable card. 
and loyalty of the American suffragists are with The Woman's 


work and to occupy a field of its own. It may be ordered from 
its office, 1416 F. street N. W., Washington, D. C. A. 8. B. . 
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A BRILLIANT FESTIVAL the conservatism of the Eastern and Southern States. The 


“The women of Washington have had the vote for several 
years, and there has never been a better thing 


granting it to them,” said the Hon. Albert Johnson of that State,|ali your might? 


in his address at the District of Columbia Suffrage Festival. 
“The fact that the women take part first in the municipal gov- 
ernment, then in county and then in State gevernment, has 
breught all forms of politics up to a higher standard, by the 
very nature of things.” 


The Festival was a very beautiful affair. Mrs. Clara W./ally for the Woman’s Journal, 
through our representative, you save money for yourself and]! 


MacNaughton writes: 


“The architects, Jones & Bubb, gave their services for the] you help us. 


cause, and Eisinger gave the lumber. They were greatly com- 
plimented. It took about 20 carpenters until 2 A. M., and over|t 


1200 yards of bunting of white, yellow and purple, The Wom-| the following list. You will save time, work and worry as well] t 
an’s Journal booth was next to’ our Petition booth, and attracted |as money in Christmas shopping if you give this your attention: 


At our booth we took the names of 50 new Clubbing offer for new subscriptions to The Woman's 


much attention. 
members for our society, and our petition book received a great 
many signatures. Mrs. Warner Gibbs’s entertainment was one 
of the finest. The suffrage play, ‘Lady Geraldime’s Speech,’ re- 


Mrs. Cary E. Kent was chairman of the 


commission we pay for getting new subscriptions, what the 


precedented. 


lis getting out of its old rut. We now have advertising accounts 
It | with Baker’s Chocolate, Lipton'’s Tea, the Johnson Educator 
Lucy Burns, portraits Cracker, the best Suffrage Literature, and some of the best book 


The Woman’s Journal is one of their necessities, 


Woman’s Journal is out to overcome that conservatism at the 
done than|earliest possible moment. 


clubbing offer of popular magazines? This list is made up especi- 
If you order your magazines| Can we do it? 


Woman's Journal 
McClure’s 
ceived much applause. The booths of the different clubs were | Everybody's 


that tNe ballot cannot help the working people, and that they 
must have recourse to “direct action.” Hence they are not very 
sympathetic toward woman suffrage. On the other hand, the trade 
unions believe in the power of the ballot and political action, and 
they generally favor votes for women. The American Federation 
of Labor endorses woman suffrage at every annual meeting, and 
a long list of State Federations of Labor have done the same. 
Mother Jones is also reported as criticising the suffragists 
for working with rich women, and she names Mrs. Belmont in 
particular. When rich women and poor can work side by side 
for a good object, it is cause for rejoicing. The striking shirt- 
waist girls, unjustly arrested, were very glad to have Mrs. Bel- 
mont bail them out; and only within the last few days she has 
been helping to organize the girls in the department stores. 








Mrs. J. N. Stockwell of Cleveland is doing good work for the 
Journal. She recently sent in twelve subscriptions. 


BUSINESS BOOMING 


The volume of business has increased so much that it has 
nearly overwhelmed the office force ever since the first of Octo- 
ber. New subscriptions have been coming in by scores and 
fifties, and even hundreds. A splendid spirit of co-operation is 
manifest throughout the country, and if the present growth of 
business continues, we shall be obliged to engage another room. 
At present we are daily using three extra workers and eight 
volunteers. 

Subscriptions and sales are growing by leaps and bounds. 
It has become necessary to double the force in the subscrip- 
tion department. The volume of correspondence is overwhelm 
ing. It seems as if literally everybody wants to know what 


arrangements for sales are, what our advertising rates are, | 
what the subscription price is, or what we charge for paper per 


week by the hundred, The demand for sample copies is un- 


Even the advertising, the great ogre of the publishing world, 


Advertising agencies all over the 
As soon as advertisers understand that the enthusiasm 


Journal, they will wake up to the fact that advertising space in 


wish to secure better protection for children is one of its inspir- 


the people—very well-meaning people, many of them—whose 
views tend toward the anarchistic philosophy, incline to scoff at 
woman suffrage. Emma Goldman actually goes around lecturing 
against it. Her utterances on the uselessness of the ballot to 
women could hardly be distinguished from Alice Hill Chitten- 
den’s, unless they were signed. The I. W. W. in general think 


CLOCK SHOWS FUND’S GROWTH 


$10,000 BY JAN.1,1914 








The figure to which the hand of the olock points is the 
amount that has been received or positively pledged toward 
the Lucy Stone Fund of $10,000, which should be raised by 
January 1, 1914. The amount has already reached $6,008.38. We 
must raise $3,991.62 in about six weeks. Contributions of money 
or shares of stock purchased at $100 each will be counted in the 
fund. 

The State or local associations that have already paid or 
positively pledged $100 for one share of stock each are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 

The Illinois Equal Suffrage Asseciation. 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Alabama Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Missouri Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Nevada Equal Suffrage Society. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Louisiana Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association. 

Other State associations have given a tentative promise to 
take stock, but have neither sent in the money nor written that 
their tentative promise has been fully authorized by their 
Poard, so that it may be taken as an absolute pledge. Alto- 
gether over $3,000 have been taken in for stock. About half 
has come from individuals who have taken this way of helping 
The Journal, and who take great pride in being enrolled among 


The rest of the struggle for equal suffrage is a fight against} its stockholders. 


Agnes FE. Ryan. 


CHRISTMAS OFFER wx 


Before making up your Christmas list will you consult our 


C 


It will pay you not to make up your Christmas list and not} € 
o renew your magazine subscription until you have consulted | ¢ 


Journal as follows: 
Woman’s Journal 


| $3.00 Woman’s Home Compan’n\| $5.35 


J Country Life in Americe J 


s 
t 


You save $1.00 You save $1.15 


beautifully arranged, Waemeuts seuwnal ] ieniiditn Dacuues 
Aeration of Woman’s Clubs booth, Mrs. Anna Hendley, the/ st. Nicholas (new) $4 45 American Magazine ] $ 60 
Anthony League; Mrs, Wm, R, Tindall, The Woman’s Journal. | W°"\"’* Work ,, -. a oe hool J oO 


Mrs. Albert Johnson, wife of the Hon. A. Johnson, from the] y 
State of Washington, assisted by Miss Howell, Miss La Follette 
and Miss Washington, presided at the candy booth. Mrs. John- 
son was one of the most faithful chairmen. The flower booth 


president of the Gridiron Club, and Mrs. Virginia Johnston, an 


were all donated by local florists, and added greatly to the 


beauty of the scene, Our white elephant booth, chairman, Miss| woman’s Journal 





Lily Glenn, was most attractive. She had able assistants in| (O/C) $7.10 Little Folks (old) ........... 1.60 
Mrs. D. A. Cross and Miss Edith McCartee. Mrs. Charles Mor- You save $0.90 ahem susreenenerserss 1.85 
; ' ee w ‘as J 1 arper's Dn ‘cctuhidawne 4.10 

ton was ably assisted at the luncheon by Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. + tes ey “ (sae nll $ ME GED. eeesesntensessonnenens ‘1D 
Mendenhall, Miss Leuise Park, Mrs. Kepler Hoyt, Florence’ Day, MeCiare’s snes eapaaiee TCS, SP ee 1.75 
x 2 r ; ‘ ou save $2. ‘oman’s Home Cempanion . 1.85 

Dr. Sarah Siewers and many others. The petition booth was iieeatte Henne ein: Sia ............ 145 
ably conducted through the efforts of Mrs. M. E. McCartee,|Woman’s Home Compan’n bs 00 OS eee eee 1.75 
ea “apt Delineator or Garden or 3 SOE TRA cn cs ccvececves 1.45 

whose son recorded the speeches. McClure’s ) i Boston Cooking School ..... 1.45 
Among the speakers were Senator Poindexter of Washing- You save $1.00 ane aiageamess ce tienes 3.60 

os . w ‘se J SE do seuen nea edaee es ove 4.10 

ten, the Hon. Frederick L. Siddons, the Hon. John E. Parker of | Pyervpeayte s 5 Atlantic s pasadecuedamcnesnen 4.45 
. re } e Wvyomi t oresi- Cosmopolitan » 3. MOWED socnccccvesecesoces 2.60 
California, the Hon, Frank Mondell of Wyoming, and the Pt Little Bethe (new) f aq American Magacinc ......... 4 
dents of eleven District Clubs, Mrs. Charles Morton, Mrs. Clara ; You save $1.25 Current Opinion ............ 3.10 
B. Celby, Mrs. Ellis Logan, Mrs. William E, Andrews, Mrs. In order to get the benefit of these special low rates, orders should | 


George A. Arms, Mrs. Nina Allender, Mrs. Anna Hendley, Dr. b 
Belva Lockwood, Dr. Elnora ©, Folkmar, Mrs, Nannette Paul | 
and Mrs. C. W. MacNaughton. There was beautiful music and 
dancing. . 


Dr. Margaret Long of Denver has sent a check for $10 for 
Journals to be sent to Nevada. j 





Woman's Journal 
: . Little Folks (new) 
was presided over by Mrs. Theodore Tiller, whose husband is! seribner’s 


Woman's Journal 


artist of some note, resident here in Washington. The flowers} woman’s Home Compan’n $ 70 ; ‘ Both for 
Little Folks (new) - C..0lU kk) a eee $3.00 


Harper's Monthly 


Voman’s Journal 
MeClure’s 
Harper’s Weekly 
You save $1.25 


Woman's Journal 


$5.25 at. Nicholas (new) $6.10 
rou save $1L.M J 

bmer's en nn B:Woman’s Journal 
' rg ; — with 


St. Nicholas (mew) ......... 3.00 
St. Nicholas (old) ........... 3.60 


You save $0.80 


Little Folks (mew) .......... 1.45 


ness men from all over the country, 


Over $2,000 has been contributed by seventy-four  in- 


dividuals. Among those individuals who have purchased stock 
May we count on yeu to help with] fcr themselves or who have contributed to the fund, one at least 
does not wish her name published, If there are others who 
du not wish their names published in this column, they are re- 
quested to notify us to that effect at once. Otherwise, the com- 
plete list of names will be published in this eolumn on Decem- 
ber 6. 


There are just forty days left in which to raise $3,991.62. 
In other words, we must raise about $4,000 in 
fcrty days. This means that we must receive either in cash 
x pledges an average of $100 per day. This is a good deal to 
2xpect, but we believe the consecration and loyalty of the 
American suffragists are equal to the task. We depend upon 
he readers of The Woman's Jeurnal to justify our faith. 

From this hour the growth of this fund will be watched 


anxiously by our friends; it will be watched critically by our 
eremies; it will be watched with curiosity by hundreds of busi- 


Already we have had a 
urprising amount of correspondence and inquiry in regard to 
he fund. 

The clock will be watched. Will every single reader of The 


Woman's Journal make it a matter of pride to keep the hands 


{ the clock moving? If you have already sent in your con- 


tribution, will you rouse others to do their share? A good way 


is to collect for the fund from your friends who care. Do not 
scorn any sum, however small. Below is a blank to be used in 
sending checks or money orders, Agnes E. Ryan. 
Enclosed please find $ to keep the hands of 
the clock moving toward the $10,000 fund. 
PD cya eee ened vend 0400 OE s FREESE EE RCO DOR SORES 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 























e sent to our agent. Address 
W. D. PAINE, Newsdealer, 
256 Washington Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 
The periodicals in any combination may be sent to different 
ddresses. 


! 
Extra postage for Canada or foreign countries, 50 cents. \s 


principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 




















“Women can no longer say that politics doesn’t affect the 


home,” declares Senator Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado. “It 
‘bas affected the home through the milk bottle, the collection of 


arbage, the condition of the streets, ete. Wemea are beginning 


PRICES ON ANY COMBINATION WHICIL INCLUDE WOMAN'S to realize that politics means the regulation ef saloons, pleture 


I 
OURNAL FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
AGNES E. RYAN. 8 


hows and moral conditions in the community.” 
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PROFANITY STOPS 
BUT NOT ANARCHY 


Indiana Women Find Lawless- 
ness at Polls, But it Does Not 
Rub Off 











While woman suffrage, as such, has 
seemed rather inactive the past two 
weeks, it has, in reality, gained more 
than in the preceding two years, 
writes Mae B. Helmer in the Terre 
Haute Star. The women turned out) 
at the polls on election day, in a non- 
partisan movement for a clean elec- 
tion, under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Council; but when it is re- 
alized that the chairmanship of six 
of the seven wards of the city was in 
the hands of the officers and active 
workers of the Franchise League, it 
is easy to see the connection. The 
women were fully cognizant that 
never, by indirect influence, can they 
do the things that they desire to do, 
and that must be done before we have 
clean elections. However, hundreds 
of women turned out on Tuesday who 
have never been active in suffrage 
work before—and almost to a woman, 
they were ardent suffragists by night. 

Lawlessness Did Not Rub Off 

The women learned that the law- 
lessness predominating at the polls) 
did not rub off on them; that they did’ 
not lose their social standing by hav-| 
ing witnessed an election, even when 
they stood at the polls for 12 hours 
in one day. Many women's husbands 
urged them to go to the polls; hun-| 
dreds of men, previously opposed to 
woman suffrage, turned completely 
for it Tuesday. 

The reports from at least 45 pre- 
cincts were that not even a profane 
word was heard by the women who, 
were at the polls all day, and the 
men came to realize that if the pres- 
ence of women did that much good, | 
it was certainly worth while. Many, 
women who were afraid to go to the, 
polls Tuesday are now sorry they did 
not go—and all who did go are eal 
ous to try it again. 

Saw “What” Voted 

After four hundred or more women 
stood and watched “what” did vote, 
and witnessed the bare-faced law vio- 
lations of even the county officials | 
whose salaries we are being taxed to, 
pay, and who have the power of oe, 
forcing the laws against us, it oor 
tainly opened the eyes of many Wo-, 
men to the absolute necessity of our | 
having suffrage. 














STATE FAIR GIVES |school around the corner; Miss Sophia 


DAY TO CAUSE 


Mississippi Suffragists Hand Out 
Ten Thousand Flyers—Foot- 
ball Players Serenade Booth 
Suffrage Day at the Mississippi 

State Fair was a gala event in the 

history of the movement in that State. 

Ten thousand “votes for women” rain- 

bow flyers were distributed, and thou- 

sands of badges and buttons were 
seen among the visitors. Five hun- 
dred new names were enrolled. 

The suffrage headquarters was very 
popular, and all day long it was 
thronged with interested visitors. 1! 
was also given a serenade by the foot- 
ball team of Yazoo City. Mrs. Annie 
Kinkead Dent, State president, and 
other women were in attendance. 


FLORIDA WOMEN 
NOW ORGANIZED 





|ALL NATION 


jis rented. 


‘everybody is “deelighted,” from the 


ALITIES 
HELP IN GOTHAM 


District Oozes with Yellow— 
Voiceless and Voiced Speeches 
Stir Varying Emotions 








Nowhere in all New York City has 
been found a worthier field for suf- 
frage organization work than the 24th 
Assembly District of Manhattan, for 
here all nations, races, creeds and 
types make their homes. Martha 
Klatschken, field secretary for the 
Woman Suffrage Party, has been in 
that district for two or three weeks. 
One of the workers writes: 

We begin with open-air meetings; 
they are met with enthusiasm, deri- 
sion, joy, contempt and respect; all 
according to the make-up of the in- 
dividuals who attend them; 100 enroll- 
ments taken in two evenings. Some- 
thing more is needed. A vacant store 
First the place is to trickle 
and ooze with yellow; yellow banners, 
yellow bunting, yellow signs and 
everything and everybody else that 
can take on the golden hue. Then all 
day long, from 9 A. M., until 10 P. M., 
every day and Sunday, such well- 
known speakers as Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw, Mrs. Anna Ross Weeks, 
“Gen.” Rosalie Jones and her aides, 
“Col.” Ida Craft, the “little corporal,” 
Martha Klatschken; Mrs. J. Wells 
Wentworth, Miss Winona Marlin, the 
veteran, Mrs. Julia Rinehart; Mrs. 
Lillian Griffin and others are to hold 
forth. Voiceless speeches are to be 
turned in the windows; music, soulful 
enough to soothe the most savage 
anti, is to be played; tons of free lit- 
erature are to be given away; and 


rich landlord and his wife, who en- 
tered into the plan heart and soul, to 
the janitor, plumber and tailor, grocer 
and undertaker, all are tickled to 
death to have the “up and doing” suf- 
fragists as neighbors for one week. 
The district, through able represen: 
tatives, has extended a hearty wel- 
come to the peaceful invaders. Cor- 
dial Miss Addie Weihl, head worker 
at Harlem Federation; 13-year-old, 
red-haired and big-eyed Izzy Myro- 
vitz, who took as his job washing the 
windows of the suffrage fort; Mr. Gay- 
lord White and his earnest wife, both 
social workers, known throughout the 
length and breadth of the district; 
Mrs. Agnes Katz, mother of seven 
children, and yet finding time to be 
president of a parents’ club at the big 


Berger, superintendent of a philan- 
thropie society; little Maxie Zeraskin, 
the tailor’s son who fiddles so beau- 
tifully, and who is to make his first 
public appearance under the shelter- 
ing wing of the fearless suffragists; 
blitae and happy Irene Mahoney, a 
school teacher, and her friend, Seno- 
rita Bellochio, who works in a factory 
all day. These are the people and 
more who will conduct the work for 
the week in their own district. Only 
in such a big movement as this could 
all these varying humans work and 
FEEL as one. 





“Impossible” is a word which I! 









Michigan Woman Says Vicious 
Resorts Were Centres of “Con- 
servationist” Propaganda 





Se the antis have changed their 
name to Conservationists, writes Mrs. 
Sylvia S. Videtto of Michigan. The 
title, “The National Society Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage,” took up so much 
space that editors and reporters, who 
are obliged to state everything in the 
shortest way for the sake of economiz- 
ing space, used the Latin preposition, 
anti, instead. Now, as this Latin 
word is pronounced like the English 
word “aunty,” it gave cartoonists, like 
Lou Rogers and others, and funny 
paragraphers opportuniies for satiri- 
cal puns, which they were not slow to 
improve. The antis would have us be- 
lieve that they changed their name 
for the sake of brevity. Don’t you 
believe it. It was done to avoid ridi- 
cule. Hence the change to Conserva- 
tionists, a name long ago appropriated 
by a national society which is seek- 
ing to conserve the forests, metal and 
mineral deposits, and other natural 
sources of wealth for the common 
people, instead of letting the trusts 
gobble them up, or down. 

Antis they have been, and anti 
they will remain to the end of the 
chapter, which is only about ten years 
longer; for at the present rate of 
progress, in ten years more women 
will be voting for President in most 
of the States. 

Conservationists? Of what? Not of 
the home, for their chief allies, the 
saloons and the liquor traffic, are the 
worst enemy of the home. Conserva- 
tionists? Not of girlhood or young 
womanhood, for the white slave traf- 
fic, another of their powerful allies, is 
trying to ruin the girlhood and young 
womanhood of this nation. Conserva- 
tionists? Of the boyhood and young 
manhood of this country? By no 
means. For, as Michigan people 
know, in the last Michigan woman suf- 
frage campaign, the tables in brothels, 
gambling hells and liquor saloons 
were piled high with anti-suffrage lit- 
erature, free, with urgent invitations 
to patrons to distribute. Conserva- 
tionists? Of the childhood of this na- 
tion? Not at all. For the anti-suffra- 
gists, mostly rich and _ aristocratic 
ladies, are on the side of the oppres- 
sive trusts that are working little 
child slaves to death. 

Conservationists? Of manners, or 
morals, or the common decencies of 
life? The antis were on the side of 
those ribald indecent men and boys 
who climbed upon floats and insulted 
and abused respected women and 
girls in the woman suffrage parade in 
Washington at President Wilson’s in- 
auguration. 

Conservationists? Of the women 
factory and store workers, who are 
working hard to get the vote in order 
to establish a minimum wage for 
themselves, to raise working women 
and girls above the menace of want 
and immorality, to gain more reason- 
able working hours and more health- 
ful conditions under which to work? 





never utter.—Collin d’Harteville, 


Conservationists? Of what? 





WOMEN STUDY TO USE VOTE 
New Kansas Voters Will Have Field Secretary at Work 





The Executive Board of the Kansas 
Good Citizenship League (formerly 


Suffragists of Peninsular State the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
Take Big Forward Step in En- tion) lately held an all-day meeting 


thusiastic Meeting 





The Florida State Equal Suffrage 


Association has just been organized at) the 
Florida papers say the meet-; Kansas may be interested in all im- 
The fol-| portant public 


Orlando. 
ing was most enthusiastic. 


at the home of the State president, 

Mrs. T. H. Chalkley, in Lawrence. 
Methods were discussed by which 

newly enfranchised women of 


issues, so that they 


lowing officers were elécted: President,|may do their duty as voters intelli- 


Miss Mary A. Safford, Orlando; vice-| gently. 


presidents, Mrs. C. J. Huber, Tampa; 
Mrs. Prentiss Carson, DeLand; 


Caroline Brevard, Tallahassee; record-| Kansas 
ing secretary, Miss Frances Anderson, — 
Jacksonville; corresponding secretary, 





A field secretary will be sent 
|out to bring all the women of the 


Miss State in touch with the work the 


100d Citizenship League is 
To advance this work and pro- 
vide the necessary ways and means 


| 


Miss Florence Askew, Tampa; treas- a finance committee, headed by the 


urer, Mrs. Laura Schnarr, Orlando; 
auditors, Dr. Sarah Davis, 
and Miss Anna Andrus, Miami. 

Mrs. Louise Locke, of Jacksonville 


Palatka, 


treasurer, was appointed. 

Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston reported a 
bequest of over $70 from the treas- 
, ury of the State Men’s League, and 


was elected as an additional member $50 out of tnis was voted to Kentucky 


of the executive committee. 


Mrs. Roselle C. Cooley, Jacksonville; | 
Lowry, Tampa, and Mrs. Julia mittee presented the work that this 


Ss. L. 


Lucky, St. Petersburg, were chosen as committee has completed. 


press committee, 


\for campaign purposes. 
The Chairman of the Study Com- 


They are 


receiving requests for information 


and literature from individuals, clubs, 
and universities from all over the 
Union. 

As the next annual meeting must 
be in November or December, 1914, 
it was decided to hold a May Rally, 
securing speakers of note to discuss 
eugenics, child labor, crime-preven- 
tion, law-enforcement, needed legis- 
lation and _ kindred humanitarian 
questions of vital importance to the 
woman voter. 

Helen N. Eacker writes: “The long- 
deferred payment of the hundred dol- 
lars for stock in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal was brought up, and steps were 
promised to liquidate this moral ob- 
ligation. All members felt that The 
Journal is too valuable an asset to 
the suffrage cause to be hampered in 
its -work.” 

The treasurer, Mrs. M. B. Munson, 
was on her way home from a three- 
weeks’ organization trip in Nebraska. 
Kansas women are deeply inierested 





a similar freedom for their sisters. 


READ |MRS. FAWCETT ON 
AFRICAN CAMPS 


Corrects Statement that Ladies’| Nebraska Suffragists Optimistic 
Commission Started with Bias 


in their neighboring States, and, hav- 
ing secured their own liberty, desire 





in Their Favor 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
writes: 

I very much value The Woman's 
Journal, which has been kindly sent 
to me for many years. I always read 
it with interest. I therefore read with 
very great regret a paragraph in the 
issue of Oct. 4, 1913, referring to 
Miss Hobhouse and the Concentra- 
tion Camps established in South Afri- 
ca during the war. The passage 
which ¢ deplore, and on which I must 
offer some comments, is as follows: 
“The Ladies’ Commission, though 
starting with a bias in favor of the 
camps, supported and exceeded her 
(Miss Hobhouse’s) evidence in all 
vital points by their report of Febru- 
ary, 1902.” 

As president of that Commission, I 
lave no hesitation in repudiating 
every statement in the foregoing. We 
started with no preconceived “bias in 
favor of the camps.” We had instruc- 
tions from our own government here 
to inquire into, and make recommen- 
dations calculated to remove, the 


Fawcett 


rate, especially among children under 
five, in the camps. We certainly 
started with the conviction, which 
was strengthened by what we found 
in the camps, that our countrymen, in 
common with most civilized men, are 
disposed to be kind and gentle to 
women and children. I do not believe 
the paragraph I have quoted above 
could possibly have been written by 
anyone who had read our report on 
the condition of the camps.* 

I am tempted to reproduce for your 
readers one paragraph of our report: 
“The heavy part of the death rate 
in the camps is that of children under 
five. It is not because they are in 
camp, but because the war has ex- 
posed them to poisonous conditions of 
water and atmosphere, and has de- 
deprived them of the food suitable to 
their tender age. More is being done 
or them in camp, ten times more in 
the way of skilful doctoring, feeding 
and nursing, than could have been 
done for them if they had remained 
1 their fathers’ farms. But in the 
me case every death is known and 
recorded, and in the other no one but 
their own families would ever have 
heard of it. 

“The greater number of the deaths 
in the camps during July, August, Sep- 
tember and October was due to pneu- 
monia following measles. An extra- 
ordinary outbreak of septic pneumonia 
was taking place in South Africa, not 
in camps only, but in ‘every section of 
the community, however well fed, 
housed and clothed. Disease is part 
of the price paid for war. The high 
death rate is in a very large degree 
caused by economic and physical con- 
ditions produced by war, the rigor of 
which would probably have been as 
severely felt by the child population 
if they had been left on their farms.” 

(Report on the Concentration 
Camps in South Africa (Cd 893) 1902, 
price 1/8 p. 15.) 

A lady who had been a member of 
a private commission sent out by the 
Society of Friends in this country to 
visit the camps, and whom I met and 
made friends with on the journey from 
Johannesburg to Cape Town, said to 
me: “Do tell my brother-in-law (a 
well-known public man who had taken 
an active part in England in support 
of Miss Hobhouse’s agitation) that the 
camps are not in the least like what 
he imagines them to be.” 

One of the evils of war is the acute 
physical suffering it necessarily brings 
to the civilian population. Another is 
the bitterness fomented by misrepre- 
sentation and party spirit. Let it be 
the duty of women, as far as it lies 
in their power, to allay this bitterness, 
and to let understanding one another's 
point of view take the place of nar- 
row hatred and misunderstanding. 
The best people in South Africa of 
both races feel this deeply, and their 
feeling has been expressed in an 
epitaph written for the graves of Boer 
and Briton on one of the battlefields: 
Together, sundered once by blood and 

speech, 


The paragraph in question was taken 
from a recent article by a veteran British 
journalist, Henry W. Nevinson, in th 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. —Ed. W. J. 





CONVENTION MAY 
BE LAST ONE 





Over Reports — Dr. Shaw 
Speaks to Eight Thousand 





The largest and best annual suf- 

frage eonvention ever held in Nebras- 
ka is the verdict of the State press 
upon the 33d annual meeting of the 
Nebraska E. S. A., just held in Lin- 
coln. It was enthusiastic and har- 
monious from beginning to end. Re- 
ports from all parts of the State 
showed growing interest, and every- 
body was optimistic about the pro- 
spects for carrying the constitutional 
amendment. The women all hope 
that this annual convention will be 
the last. 
From Omaha alone came about 
thirty delegates in a special car. 
Three years ago, it is said, there were 
only five. The keynote of the conven 
tion was for earnest work. 


Must Make Sacrifices 
“Give up your theater parties, 
bridge parties, dances, teas and lunch- 
eons if they stand in the way of win- 
ning votes for the suffrage cause,” 
said the president, Mrs. Draper Smith, 
in her opening address. “Eat, sleep 
and breathe suffrage. Let us women 


g|causes of the abnormally high death and men stand shoulder to shoulder 


in every section of the State.” 

Hear Dr. Shaw 
Dr. Shaw addressed 2000 persons 
at the Suffrage Convention, nearly 
1000 at the Commercial Club (the 
largest gathering it had ever had), 
and about 5000 at the State Teachers’ 
Association. In all, she reached the 
ears of not less than 8000 Nebraskans. 
Every county is to be organized, 
and the work in each is expected to 
be self-sustaining. College Leagues 
will be formed wherever possible. 
The association voted to remain 
non-partisan. It will not enly work 
for the State amendment, but will 
try also to defeat Congressmen who 
are hostile to the national amend- 
ment. 

Officers Elected 
The following officers were elected: 


Mrs. Draper Smith, Omaha, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Anna Kovanda, Table 
Rock, vice-president; Miss Daisy 


Doane, Omaha, recording secretary; 
Miss Mary Williams, Kenesaw, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. W. E. 
Harder, Lincoln, treasurer; Mrs. H. 
H. Wheeler, Lincoln, first auditor; 
Mrs. John N. Baldwin, Omaha, second 
auditor. 





When Mrs. Pankhurst spoke in 
Providence last week, a. local confec- 
tioner gave a hundred pounds of can- 
dy to be sold for the cause. 





A pamphlet containing all the laws 
of West Virginia relating to women 
and children is being prepared by 
Judge Dill of Morgantown. It will 
be printed and distributed by the 
suffragists of the State. 

George Lansbury, the British mem- 
ber of Parliament whe resigned his 
seat because of his indignation with 
the cabinet’s course in regard to wom- 
man suffrage, is coming to this coun- 
try with his wife for a lecture tour. 
He will arrive in New York abeut 
Novy. 30. 





Mrs. Pankhurst wHl make her fare- 
well address before leaving America 
at the meeting to be held next Tues- 
day afternoon at the Eltinge Theatre, 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Sociological Fund of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews. The subject for dis- 
cussion will be “The Social Evil: Its 
Cause and Cure.” 





=x ——=—— ee 


Joined here in equal muster of the 
brave, 
Lie Boer and Briton, foes each worthy 
each: 
May peace strike root into their com- 
mon grave, 
And, blossoming where the fathers 
fought and died, 
Bear fruit for sons that labor side 
by side! 
I have consulted three of my col- 
leagues on the Camp Commission, and 
they concur in what I have written. 
I am confident the other two would 
do so if I could communicate with 
them, but they are both absent from 
England, one in South Africa and ome 
in Canada. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
London, Oct. 22, 1913. 
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Women cast about the same num- 
ber of votes as the men at Winches- 
ter, Ill, where in a special election 
the voters recently decided in favor 
of a $30,000 bond issue for a new mu- 
nicipal waterworks plant. The propo- 
sition was carried by 323 majority. 





Sir Almroth Wright's “Unexpurgat- 
ed Case Against Weman Suffrage” is 
wittily reviewed by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman in the November 
issue of her magazine, The Forerun- 
ner. Send ten cents in stamps to 
The Charlton Company, 67 Wall 
street, New York City, for the issue 
containing it; or, better, send a dol- 
lar for a year’s subscription. 





The German suffragists at their re- 
cent general meeting confirmed the 
provisional invitation given at Buda- 
pest to the next International Suffrage 
Congress to come to Germany. It will 
be held in Berlin in 1915. Jus Suf- 
fragii says: “The central position of 
Berlin makes it peculiarly convenient, 
and its cheice will afford an opportu- 
nity to other countries to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the rapidly ex- 
panding German movement and its 
chief supporters.” . 





The Call to the Ohio State Suffrage 
Convention, held this week, says: 
“The example of Illinois in granting 
suffrage to women is having more in- 
fluence upon Ohio than any previous 
victory, and with equal suffrage in op- 
eration in ten States and one Terri- 
tory, its adoption in Ohio is inev- 
itable. Whether our State and mu- 
nicipal governments are to have the 
direct help of the mother half of hu- 
manity next year, or are to wait many 
years thore for it, depends largely 
upon the effort which Ohio suffragists 
put forth at this time.” 





The author of “Tillie, the Mennon- | : . 
| district chairman, and again within 


ite Maid,” Helen Riemensnyder Mar- 
tin, recently entertained the regular | 
mouathly meeting of the College Club 
of Central Pennsylvania at her home 


in Harrisburg. Miss Louise Haal, | 


Executive Secretary of the State Suf- 
frage Association, spoke on “The Col- 
lege Woman's Responsibility in Gain- 
ing the Ballot.” The keynote of her 
talk was that in years gone by a small 
group of women had borne ridicule for 
the sake of a higher education, to 
benefit not only themselves, but all 
the women after them; and that now 
the responsibility had fallen upen 
their shoulders to give women, today 
and always, political freedom. 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs, President of the 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Association, 
is to make the response in behalf of 
the National Association to the ad- 
dress of welcome at the coming Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. Mrs. Ja- 
cobs is a young woman. She gradu- 
ated from Ward Seminary in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., with first honors, and 
also from the Normal School of Bir- 
mingham, later spending two years in 
New York studying vocal music. She 
is now vice-president of the Birming- 
ham Zoélogical Association, and is on 
a number of charity boards. She be- 
came interested in suffrage when the 
Child Labor Convention met in Bir- 
mingham three years ago, as she be- 
came convinced that with the ballot 
women could and would put a stop to 
child labor. 





Early in December the Women’s 
Political Union of New Jersey will 
have a great ball and pageant in New- 
ark. The pageant will be “A Dream 
of Brave Women,” by Mrs. Emily Sar- 
geant Lewis, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Lewis will write an additional scene, 
presenting the New Jersey women 
voters of Revelutionary days. She 
will assist in the production of the 
pageant, and so will Mrs. Otis Skin- 
ner. Mrs. Skinner was Maud Durbin, 
a Denver girl. Years ago, as a little 
high school girl, she secured permis- 
sion to read some parts to Modjeska 
when the great actress was playing in 
Denver. Modjeska fell in love with 
her and placed her in her company, 
and Mrs. Durbin made one of the 
sweetest Ophelias that ever graced 
the American stage. Later she mar- 
ried Otis Skinner and retired. Like 
most women who have lived in Den- 
ver, she is a suffragist. 








The Chicago Women's Trade Union 
League recently passed resolutions 
favoring instruction in the industrial 
laws of the State and nation, and ask- 
ing that exemption from school at- 
tendance be based upon education 
and not upon age. 





Rev. Leonard K. Smith of South 
Boston will speak on “Industrial and 
Economic Aspects of the Suffrage 
Question” at the Headquarters of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of Ward 10, 
116 Huntington avenue, Boston, at 8 
tonight. Next Saturday evening Mrs. 
Davis R. Dewey will speak. Both con- 
tributors and buyers of home-made 
food are desired for the Saturday 
sale. 


In the basement of the Corcoran 
art gallery in Washington lies a statue 
in marble of Francis E. Spinner, who 
was treasurer of the United States by 
appointment of Abraham Lincoln. The 
statue was paid for by the women of 
the country in recognition of the fact 
that Spinner first “suggested and suc- 
cessfully urged the employment of 
women in the treasury department.” 
The statue was completed years ago, 
but no action has been taken to secure 
a site or to provide for its erection. 





The wheels of the Pennsylvania 
Suffrage Association, which were so 
excellently oiled during the recent 
convention in Pittsburgh, are now 
turning in perfect order. Mrs. Frank 
M. Roessing, the State President, and 
Miss Hannah J. Patterson, State 
Chairman, are now in Harrisburg at 
the State Headquarters working out 
the many plans formulated in Pitts- 
burgh. The State has been divided 
into twelve divisions for purposes of 
organization, with a chairman at the 
head of each; under each of these 
chairmen there is a county chairman, 





and within each county a legislative 


ithese districts each borough and 


; township has its chairman, and so the 
| detailed plan is worked down to the 


very doorstep of the individual voter. 


Chicago girls recently had a lesson 
in municipal government in the coun- 
cil chamber of the city. Kach alder- 
manic chair was occupied by a girl, 
und addresses were made by Miss 
Anna F, Nicholes and Professor Gra- 
ham ‘Taylor. 


Home Cooked Food Sale 


The Day 'Before 3 
Thanksgiving 





The Franklin County 
Suffrage Association 


Columbus, Ohio 





Men say woman's place is the 
home. We agree and want to show 
them what we do in the home. 


THE SALE,WILL BE HELD IN 


The Home Store 


To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7ie Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. bey day and night. 

i. L. Grimes COMPANY. 
122 Pearl St., sae: 











AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 














ING AND €LEANING.—Mrs. Al- 
exander, 27 Westminster street, Roxbury, 
Mass., will go out washing and cleaning 


by day or hour. 








BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
= cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of’ great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 

















The 


Suffragcttc 


Just sweet enough to be agreeable, 
but sufficiently substantial to siand 
on its own merits. Latest addition 
to the family of 


EDUCATOR 


GRAGKERS 





The Suffragette was made ex: 


zaar at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
where it made good. We think it 
good enough to make permanent. 

send 15¢é for full-size package by miuil. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
24 Batterymarch St., DBo.-ton 


MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
23 HANSBOROUGH. ST., DORCHESTER 
Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remuteled; feathers 
curled and dyed: switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized Specialty Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk 

done at bome, if desired Customers at 
tended af their homes 


Margaret Haley 
Of Chicago 


Noted for her vigorous and 
persuasive speech in behalf of 
political and economic reform 


Will Speak in Boston 


Under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League 


Saturday Evening, Nov. 29 


At 8 o’clock 


In Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple 


Subject :—Why Women Should Be 
Interested in the Single Tax 


Admission Free. Bring Your Friends 


HEAR 
HELEN TODD 


(Former Factory P- a tor in [linois) 


The Wage- Earning Woman 
and the State 


At Ford Hall, Boston, Saturday morning 
at 10.45 sharp. "Questions after tue lecture. 
Admission tickets, 50c at the door. 


JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, 80.03; per doz. $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 

New York City 





505 Fifth Avenue, 





| 

“ ! 
CALHOUN STROUT PSYCHIC | 
THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH. 
Kleven chapters, 70 pages. Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. Address the author, 
Josephine l. Holland, box 62, Onset, Mass. ; 








5 and 10 dollars. 
ROMBLON MATS—Woven from 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 
of all duties—on receipt of price. 


LUCENA 





LUCBON HATS—Very best graie of the famous Panamas made— 


solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. Sent by registered mail—free 


Cc. A. SHORT @ COMPANY 


native grasses and fibres, oeautiful 


- TAYOBAS, P. I. 








NOVEMBER 22, 1913 











THE SEAL OF JUSTICE 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Use the Suffrage Christmas 
seal and post card in your 
correspondence and on Christ- 
mas packages. 




















-s(G@eals .... « teeta 
Retail | Post cards . 3 fer 5 cents 
Wholesale {Seals . 60 cents a hundred 


| Post cards, $1.00 a hundred 


ON SALE NOW 


JUST GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 


817 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, Md. 

















pressly for the Equal Suffrage Ba- 





NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” rl frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The caiendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a weH-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, lc each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid, 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman's Journal” and “Colliers Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, le each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-Size 12 x 19 inches 


illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for gsuf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c eack. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl whe was made a slave. It je 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
send as an “entering wedge.” 

Price, postpaid, 1 cent each, Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches, 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


Order 


trom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn, seston mass 











AN HONEST, INDEPENDENT, CLEAN NEWSPAPER 


Springtield Republican 


INTERESTING, ENTERPRISING, HELPFUL 


(Established in i824 by Samuel Bowles) 


Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday, $2; Weekly, Sl a Year 


A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN EDITOR AND PUBLISHER has lately 
written: “LT have read The Republican faithfully for nearly a week. It seems 
to me it is one of the most complete newspapers in the world Your general 
news is first class, likewise your editorials, and your typographical arrange 
ment of the news in your field is simply superb.” 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN carries the marked New England flavor 
but is an increasingly national journal in its character and in its audience 
It contains the cream of the seven daily issues in news, editorial articles, special 
departments, literary features, ete., all carefully edited and arranged in 16 
broad pages of nearly solid reading matter. It is read and highly valued 


throughout the United States and in many foreign countries and it costs only 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Specimen copies of either edition sent free on application The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one month to anyone who wishes to try if ; 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address ‘ 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 














50e for large supply. Money back if dissatisfied. 


WM. A. PISALSKY, Dept.B-- 





, Warning to Ladies 


DON’T BURN YOUR HAIR WITH HEAT 
Scorched hair, burned off with irons that are too 
bot, Is a disfigurement Hot irons ruin the bair 
anyway. They frizzle it up and destroy the life- 
giving fluids that fill the tiny tube of the hair. 
You can curl it so that it will stay curled for 
several days in spite of heat, moisture and per- 
spiration by using 

GOLDEN ROD HAIR CURLING FLUID 
A delightful preparation that makes your hair 
curly or wavy as desired and keeps it that way 
for from 38 to 5 days. 

Absolutely harmless, will not Injure the finest 
hair. Adds ‘o the strength, vitality and beaaty 
of the hatr Fine for switches, braids puffs and 


transformatio Which it makes look soft, taffy 
und natural “The longer it is used the better 
the hair will look Send 10e for sample creat 
ment, enough for several applications, or send 


417 18th Ave., Newark, N. J, 
Agents wanted in every city. 
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A SILE 


Refusal to Give Hearing to Votes for Women Has Unsus- 
pected Bearing on Wages of Working Girls and 
Recruits for Houses of Vice. 





CALIFORNIA ABLE | 








ent’s Money 








EFORE me are two photographs that make the heart |credit the State printing office. State 
leap for joy. Before me also are two clippings: one}Printer Richardson in his report on 
brings a lump to the throat; the other makes the the cost of State school books makes 
blood boil. The first photograph shows what is said}# most effective reply. He proves 
to have been the largest house of prostitution in the that in nine months the State has 
world. It is described as constructed in a public|S@ved $265,477 in the production of 
street, under the sanction and approval of H. C./school books. 

Gill, when Mayor of Seattle. It is known as a crib house; it con- Taking the prices from the cata- 

tains about 150 little rooms, or “pens,” in which it was meant that mgee of me book company, Mr. Rich- 

young girls should be locked to be sold as prostitutes to whatever |@rdson shows that the 1,231,681 text- 


men had the price and the inclination for an hour or an evening books furnished to the schools by the 
wits thas State printing office would have cost 


p under the old system $485,169, which 
The second photograph shows the floor plan of a tee deere would have been paid by the parents 
building to the one described above. It was planned to contain’ of the children. The State furnished 
scores of inside cells with practically no ventilation and was meant these books free, and the cost to the 
to accommodate about 80 girls on each floor. The plan of the |state printing office was $319,681. 
second building was never completed, and the reason 1S this: “The! phese figures speak for themselves. 
women of Seattle gained the vote — — mov ~— ay was is aa 
be executed. They defeated Mayor Gill because he stood for su 
pr and they ‘ney challenged the completion of the com- BOSTON CHEERS 


panion building.” MRS. PANKHURST 


In defeating Mayor Gill an appeal to mothers and fathers was 
sent out to the voters. It read in part as follows: “Investigate. | Militant Leader Holds Huge Au- 
Find out what Gill stands for. You are asked to ratify the con-| dience in Tremont Temple in 
struction and operation of these buildings and the placing of hun-| Hollow of Hand 
dreds of young girls inside as white slaves under the plea that such 
a thing is necessary for the Alaskans and men of this city.. Ther€¢} 4, pankhurst’s meeting in Boston 
is no parent who can look at this building and see the Spats GF Win, Sater wen & arent Gueneen 
and not feel a blush of shame that any man should not only tolerate The anti-suffragists had warned people 
the construction of such a building, but sanction its operation, and/,, shay Gad, tad tee tevineet ees 
then have the impudence to aspire to public office. Let every), 
mother and home-loving woman go to the polls and vote so that 
these buildings may remain uninhabited, that the shame 
of Seattle may not be advertised to the world.’ 











x Tremont Temple was crowded. 
They had tried to get the police to 
suppress the sale of Christabel Pank- 
hurst’s book, and every copy was sold 

I say it brings a thrill of joy to look upon the two terrible pho-jout. It has been sold freely in Chi- 
tographs, and realize the importance of this as a campaign docu- | aso and all through the west, and the 
ment, and realize that the women were victorious. They dared to| Boston police had the good sense not 
frame that campaign document because they were voters, and Mr, |to interfere with it. 


Gill was defeated because they were women voters. Witter Bynner presided and intro- 
; p : : : duced Mrs, Pankhurst in a witty and 
The first clipping is taken from an mvestigation published re- eloquent speech. He said: “Lately I 


cently in the Survey. It says: “But whatever be the rank of the | neard a critic ask, ‘How can these wo- 
department stofe, the fact remains that according to this report ON| men so forget themselves?’ The an- 
wage rates in a single week with no account taken of irregular em-| wer jg simple: By 
ployment, 10,000 women and girls in 17 New York stores get less ers. That is the secret of their 
than $8 a week. That fact in itself would seem to justify public dis- strength.” Mrs. Pankhurst's address 
cussion of the responsibility of the department stores tor the social was inimitable. The Boston Herald 
evil. Certainly, in view of it, the stores cannot be completely ex- (anti-suffrage) said: “From first to 
onerated without more evidence. For, after all, the charge to be last she held the audience in the hol- 
brought against industry today is not that a low wage makes a sitll iow of her hand.” Those who were 
immoral, but that it makes thousands of girls defenseless. present felt a real baptism of power 


The second clipping is dated November 12 from New Orleans |@nd inspiration. Aiter the meeting a 
and says, “The United Daughters of the Confederacy deviated from crowd, mostly of men, waited silently 
the program long enough today to refuse flatly to accept greetings and respectfully in the street to see 
from the Southern States Woman Suffrage Conference, or to invite Mrs. Pankhurst come out, and cheered 
Miss Kate Gordon, the Conference President, to speak. It was de-|her when she appeared. 
clared upon the convention floor that the daughters will not have The sale of tickets brought $1,711, 
politics of any sort injected into their organization.” The United the collection $440, pledges $300, sale 
Daughters of the Confederacy is a fleurishing body of intelligent of books and copies of “The Suffra- 
women who are not unlike the Daughters of the American Revo-|sette,” $206, and the expenses were 
lution. At the meeting in New Orleans it was reported that about | $40". 

4,000 new members had been added to their ranks during the past} ‘he next day a luncheon was given 
year. Mrs. Pankhurst at the Hotel Somer 


remembering oth- 


set. Here she spoke more informally, 
and gave an “inside view” of some of 
the mysterious events that have so 
perplexed the British public. 


The members of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
would be the first to hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
thought of a house of prostitution in their midst like the ones de- 
scribed in Seattle, and they would tear their hair at the suggestion 
that one of their tender daughters might be kidnapped and sent to 


such a den. Yet they, just because of their position and influence INDIANA VICTORY 
and intelligence, are in part responsible for the white slave trade. CHEERS WOMEN 


They patronize the department stores and let the little eight-dollar- 

a-week girls wait on them; they know that the girls do not get a 

living wage; they know that the ranks of the prostitutes are con-|Mrs. Tuteweiler Elected School 
tinually recruited from the girls who work in department stores.} Commissioner in Indianapolis 
And yet they do not like to have the word prostitute mentioned} with Big Majority 

in their presence; they are slow to learn the difference between 
women’s wages and the cost of keeping body and soul together;| press dispatches say that the elee- 
and least of all will they hear the remedy, votes for women, dis-|ijon of Mrs, Julia Belle Tuteweiler as 


cussed: they will not even accept greetings from a suffrage confer-| school Commissioner of Indianapolis 
ence! They must have nothing whatever to do with politics. 











is regarded as a triumph for equal suf- 
frage, and that the enthusiasm has 


i silent partnership with criminals. They are as : 
They are in a silent p P y spread all over the State. Mrs. Tute- 


much responsible for the brothels and the vice dens, for the disease )°?" eh ‘ sappeiar 
and contagion, for the blind babies, the deformed children, and the|™ eller received about 3,000 more votes 
fallen women as are the men voters who do not vote or who vote|'!@n her nearest competitor, = 
for criminals. They cannot be let off because they have no vote;} The Board of School Commissioners 
they ought to have a vote and they ought to clamor to heaven until |" bemesayp sing is preg on @ non- 
they get it. What will arouse them? Must they be stabbed awake? beni peel and hag is naged only 
Would that some good Pied Piper might charm away their daugh-|¢lective office which is open to women 
ters to play “Ring Around a Rosy” just long enough to scare them|' Indiana. ’ . 
and bring ther to their senses, just long enough to rouse them to Mrs. Tuteweiler made an able cam- 
the connection between their own daughters’ safety and votes for|P#isn, in which she used some novel 
women! We must rouse them to the meaning of the women’s move-| ™ethods, among other things utilizing 
ment. We must make them feel the chains of steel that bind them, |™°ving picture films. 

that unite in a vicious circle the house of vice, the factory, mill and 
department store, their ewn sons and husbands, and all the de~- 
pravity and deformity and disease of the world! 





The Michigan State Suffrage Con- 
vention endorsed the movement for a 
State reformatory for women, also the 

They must be helped to see the women’s movement as a CONn-| establishment of a State system of re- 
secrated struggle to unshackle the human family. They wiil be with] tirement salaries for teachers. 
us when once they understand. It is our business to rouse them, to 
make them understand, to win them to our cause, to inspire them 





our side, and they will become our most valiant workers. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 





of the nation.” 
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TO BEAT TRUST 


Suffrage State Prints Text Books 
Itself Instead of Wasting Par- 


California has scored again in the 
matter of economy. The book trust 
has been trying in every way to dis- 


The Bishop of Lincoln says of mil-,@nd she lately asked him how seon 
to ask for the vote, to work for it not only for themselves and their itancy: “The only remedy for the|the women of North Dakota would be 
own cherished ones, but also for the defenseless, underpaid working | present disorder is to grant to women allowed to vote. He asked her why 
girl. They are good women. We must have faith to win them to] what is justly due to them, and give|she wanted to know, and she an- 
them their share jn the political life|swered, “Why, daddy, I want to vote 


FIVE DOLLARS A WEEK FOR GIRLS 


(Copyright 1918 by John T. McCutcheon) 
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MICUTCHEON, 1m C HCAOD TRIBUNE 


Mr. Bullion Hearing that His Favorite Daughter, Who Is Traveling, 
Is Stranded in a Strange City with Only Five Dollars 





LAST LAUGHS 


Overheard on a Boston street-car: 
“Oh, yes, she’s had nervous pros 
tration; her work was too much for 
her. But she’s much better now, and 
has a much nicer position. She's 
stenographer to the anti-suffrage so- 
ciety. You know, she hasn't any 
speed; but of course she won't need 
my in that position.” 

“You should try to make home 
happy,” said the relative who gives 
advice. “When you come home at 
night, greet your wife with a kiss and 
a compliment.” 


“Henrietta has gotten far beyond 
such sentimental nonsense,” replied 
Mr. Smith. “When I come home I am 


supposed to throw my hat into the air 
and shout, ‘Votes for women!’” 





Good, absent-minded old Dr. Wilder 
was greatly dependent upon his prac- 
tical wife. One morning Mrs. Wilder 
sent up an announcement after he 
had entered the pulpit, with a foot- 
note intended to be private. “The 
Women’s Missionary Society,” he read 
aloud, “will meet Wednesday after- 
noon, at three o'clock sharp. Your 
necktie is crooked; please straighten 
toward the right.” 


ILLINOIS WETS TO 
ATTACK SUFFRAGE 


Saloon Men Angry Because 
Women Voted Dry—Say Law 
is Unconstitutional 


Incensed because the new women 
voters cast “dry” ballots at the recent 
Illinois elections, liquor dealers in 
five towns have announced that they 
will contest the elections. The towns 
are Willisville and Pinckneyville in 
Perry County, Baldwin and Percy in 
Randolph County and Metropolis in 
Massac County. 

The “wets” contend that the women 
had no right to vote on the liquor 
question, and that on the vote of the 
men alone, all those towns went wet. 
The “wets” say that they will also at- 
tack the constitutionality of the wom- 
en’s votes. 

The “wets” have engaged the ser- 
vices of County Judge Willard F. Ellis 
and former State’s Attorney Isaac K. 
Levy of Murphysboro to represent 
them when the cases come up, which 
will probably be in the county courts 
of the above named counties. 





Governor L. B. Hanna of North 
Dakota, in his speech before the Anti- 
Saloon League Convention at Colum- 
bus, O., last week, predictea that 
women would vote in his State after 
the next genera] election, and said he 
should cast his ballot for the suffrage 
amendment. Governor Hanna added 
that he has a daughter almost of age, 





“He's a peculiar chap.” 

“Why so?” 

“He not only goes shopping with 
his wife, but he also admits that he 
likes to."-—Detroit Free Press. 


The old-fashioned little girl who 
used to be told that there was a wild 
bear in the blackberry patch now has 
a grown daughter who doesn’t believe 
that ice cream makes freckles.—Pal- 
las News, 

“Didn't that man complain when 
you charged him for a broken appoint- 
ment?” “No,” replied the dentist; 


“he said breaking an appointment 
with me was worth every cent it 
cost.”——Washington Star. 


JOLTS FOR WOMEN 


When lovely Woman stoops to parley, 
In frantic effort for the vote, 
With every Tom and Dick and 
Charley— 
It disenfranchises my goat. 
—Reaction. 


And yet when I campaign for office, 
I love to have them speak for me 
And sing my praises on the Bowery, 
For that’s so feminine, you see! 
—The Sun Dial. 





DR. WISE SCORES 
PARASITE WOMEN 

Distinguished Rabbi Says He Be- 
lieves in Votes for Citizens, and 
Women are Citizens 





Dr. Stephen S. Wise touched upon 
equal suffrage in his fine address 
vefore the School Voters’ League of 
Boston on “The Outlook for the Fam- 
ily.” 

“I do not believe in votes for wom- 
en, but I do believe in votes for citi- 
sens, and I believe that women are 
‘itizens,” said Dr. Wise. 

“Tam ashamed of those women op- 
posed to suffrage for women who fly 
from one bridge table to another, and 
at the same time say that a weman 
who goes out into the world and takes 
part in making humanity better de- 
stroys the family life. I say that a 
woman who does this brings back to 
her home much more than she takes 
away from it.” 





Mrs. Pankhurst, at her big meeting 
in Beston the other night, was asked 
some question about the laws of Colo- 


said, “Why do you ask me that? Ask 
the editor of The Woman’s Journal, 
who has given her whole life to this 
cause, as her mother did before her. 
The Woman’s Journal contains full 
information on all these points.” 
Thereupon the great audience gave 
the editor of The Journal an ovation. 
This was magnanimous on Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s part, as the editor of The Jour- 
nal has repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that the later militant meth- 
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